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[ With the present number this department of the PENN MONTHLY 
passes into new hands, the gentleman who has hitherto borne the 
burden of its preparation having retired to our great regret, from 
this post.] 


HE Disraeli ministry have encountered their first parliamentary 
defeat, which may quite possibly be the forerunner of a series 
such as destroyed the credit of the Gladstone ministry and deprived 
them of a working majority in a thoroughly Liberal House. The 
Rey. Prof. Smyth, of Magee College, who represents Londonderry, 
divided the House on the question of closing the public houses of 
Ireland on Sunday ; and in spite of the opposition of the ministry, 
who cannot forget that they owe their present lease of power to the 
publicans, he had a majority. The Indian and Egyptian blunders, 
the silly speech about Russia in Asia, the slave circulars, the bad 
management of the admiralty, and many other mistakes, are begin- 
ning to tell on Disraeli’s strength in the House and before the public. 
If we are not mistaken, the refusal to give up Winslow, the Boston 
forger, as required by the provisions of the Ashburton Treaty, would 
prove another dangerous mistake. The absurdity of pleading a law 
of 1870, as preventing the execution of a Treaty made thirty years 
earlier, is but too evident. It may be part of the foreign policy of 
vigor promised at the beginning of this ministry, but it is certainly 
misdirected vigor. Disraeli sees nothing wrong in remanding slaves 
back from English vessels to the custody of their masters, but he 
has the tenderest regard for the rights of runagates like Winslow. 
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Another blunder, we are convinced, would have been the amnesty 
of the Fenian prisoners, not because that transaction would have 
been wrong in itself, but because it was said to have been purchased 
by the support of Irish votes in a critical division. Nothing so weak- 
ened Gladstone’s ministry as the Irish alliance, and the Liberals are 
now heartily convinced that if they ever take office again it must be 
with a majority in which that is not an essential constituent. But 
all the taunts heretofore flung at them would begin to lose their force 
were a piece of jobbery like this brought home to their opponents. 
The British Philistine would never pardon it. 


Mr. FisH is certainly entitled to honor for the determined stand 
he has taken in resisting the claim of the British Government in the 
matter of the extradition of the defaulter Winslow. It would have 
been an easy and proper thing for the English ministry to have sup- 
plemented the act of Parliament of 1870 by negotiation with the 
United States, looking towards an alteration of the existing treaty 
in accordance with that measure ; and there would doubtless have 
been little difficulty in inducing the Cabinet and Gen. Grant to ac- 
cede to a change which certainly seems to rest on an equitable foun- 
dation. But no such attempt was made, nor indeed was the matter 
brought within the view of the United States Government. ‘The 
clause of the treaty frequently interpreted on both sides of the water 
remained unchanged, and the Secretary of State is, undoubtediy, 
perfectly right in refusing to acknowledge in the slightest degree the 
influence on a treaty of an act of Parliament. The Secretary’s last 
despatch contains a very curious phrase, which must have been in- 
troduced there for a very good reason, although it is not easy to 
guess it. He intimates that the unwillingness to give up the prisoner 
may be due to a fear that his trial in this country might lead to dis- 
closures that would be damaging on both sides of the water. The 
British Government having taken its position, will hardly be able to 
recede from it, nor can the United States afford to yield. The re- 
sult probably will be the speedy release of Winslow, and the abroga- 
tion of the Extradition clause of the Treaty of ’42. 


THE spectacle recently presented to mankind by the Right Hon- 
orable Robert Lowe, ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, was certainly 
very remarkable and highly edifying. Mr. Lowe is generally believed 
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to be a man of great ability and little sense, and undoubtedly of late he 
has appeared to confirm a part at least of this opinion. In the cqurse 
of a speech at Retford, Mr. Lowe declared that Her Majesty had 
twice asked former Premiers to bring in a bill giving her the title 
of Empress, but until the accession of Mr. Disraeli had found no one 
willing to carry out her wishes. This statement stirred up an im- 
mense amount of loyal dust. The notice of the House of Commons 
was immediately called to it, and after a debate, during which its 
truth was positively denied, Mr. Disraeli put an extinguisher on 
both Mr. Lowe and his assertion, by denying the latter on the au- 
thority of the Queen herself. Nothing remained then for the 
‘wretched, rash, intruding’ Lowe to do but apologize, which he did 
in a manner and in words that strike an American as abject. Of 
course American ways of looking upon royalty are not English, and 
what might appear to us to be servile flattery would strike English 
ears as something vastly different. Englishmen, if not satisfied with 
the result, seem to have accepted Mr. Lowe’s apology; and they 
are too fair and manly a race to strike a man so completely down as 
is the hero of this incident. Certain it is that if no further allusion 
be made to this matter, enough has been done to remove Mr. Lowe 
from among the forces of English politics. 


Ear ty in the month it looked as if the Sick Man’s time were come. 
The outrage at Salonica, the brutal murder of the French and 
the German consuls, the insurrection of a fanatical populace 
in Constantinople, the arming of Christian and Mohammedan for a 
deadly struggle, seemed to tell of the coming of the end. But the 
imperial Triumvirate in session in Germany seems to have put off 
the great catastrophe. New demands, surpassing those of Count 
Andrassy’s previous note, have been made on the Porte, and it seems 
will be acceded to; although England, consistent to the last in her 
role of Turkophilist, withholds her assent because too much is asked. 
What can be too much to ask of Turkey, in view of the continual 
violation of every previous promise, is a hard question. Certain it 
is that it is not enough to ask anything without claiming the right 
to see that the performance corresponds to the promise. 


THE argument in the impeachment business goes along slowly. 
On the side of the managers, Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, seems to 
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have made the strongest speech. The question submitted to the 
Senate is both difficult in itself and disagreeable in its possible con- 
sequences. It is very hard for the Senate to accept as true the doc 
trine that may render gentlemen like Delano, Cresswell and Wil- 
liams subject to impeachment by future Democratic Congresses; 
and it is said that the Honorable Zachariah Chandler, being on the 
rampage, has threatened that he will make it necessary for the 
Democrats to impeach the Honorable Jacob Thompson, predecessor 
of the Honorable Zachariah in Mr. Buchanan’s days, if they persist 
in their unmanly persecution of the Honorable Zachariah’s friend, 
Mr. ex-Secretary Belknap. This aspect of the case is indeed threat- 
ening and terrible. The prospect of each successive Democratic 
House. of Representatives impeaching all Republicans formerly in 
office, and vice versa, while the Senate sits as a High Court of Im- 
peachment ‘‘en permanence”’ is calculated to terrify the admirers of 
our institutions, and may make the boldest Senator hesitate before 
he helps to establish a precedent which would make such things pos- 
sible. It would indeed then be impossible to call any man who 
had ever been in office happy, until he was dead and removed to a 
sphere in which investigations are no longer necessary, and Congress 
has no power to send for persons and papers. Impeachment as a 
political weapon would be a dangerous thing, liable to burst in a 
friend’s hands, and for that purpose was hardly instituted by the 
fathers. But on the other hand it seems little desirable to lay 
down the rule that a corrupt officer may escape punishment by 
timely resignation. The question in respect of consequences is a 
difficult one, and it will be easier to consider it only in the light in 
which alone the Senate should regard it, as one of law. Unhap- 
pily, however, that body is not likely to look upon it as a court of 
justice would a legal proposition, and let the consequences, per- 
sonal and political, take care of themselves. 


THE Conference at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, called by Messrs. 
Bryant, Woolsey, Bullock, White and Schurz, to consider the meaning 
and the possibilities of the political situation, was such in its composi- 
tion and its action as to create something of a ripple in the prelimi- 
nary campaign for the presidency. A very considerable number of 
men, eminentin literature, in the church and in the learned professions 
were present. It was foretold bysome that the conference would result 
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inan independent nomination; but while a majority of those who 
attended made no concealment of their preference for Secretary Bris- 
tow, they did nothing that could prejudice his chances at Cincinnati. 
They issued a notable address to the people of the United States, writ- 
ten it issaid by President Mark Hopkins (‘‘ Mark the perfect man’’) 
of Williams College. They call attention to the dangers of our pre- 
sent political condition, and call upon their countrymen to reform 
them altogether. Having appointed a committee to sit until after 
the approaching conventions, they adjourned. 

It may fairly be asked, what was the use of the convention? If it 
was to give an opportunity to a number of excellent persons to get 
together to comfort one another for having ‘‘ fallen on evil days and 
evil tongues,” that might have been done without quite so much 
newspaper talk. If it was to assure the people of the United States 
that there is still among us a number of people who hold that the 
Ten Commandments have not ceased to be applicable to politics, we 
trust that the fact is not new nor unknown, and that there are yet 
millions among us who have not bowed the knee to Baal. If it was 
to make up a slate for the Cincinnati convention, it might have 
been more manly to have spoken out and said so. But the Confer- 
ence did nothing to organize the moral indignation which the better 
and larger public feel at the corruption of public men—nothing to 
direct the attention of the people to those reforms of political method, 
by which our government may be brought into ethical conformity 
with the national character—and, in view of the relative merits of 
of Messrs. Blaine and Bristow, we are constrained to say, nothing to 
secure us a better and a purer man for the presidential chair than 
we would have had if it had never met. 

It is said that the New York members of the Conference, or at 
least some of them, do not understand that they are at all committed 
to Mr. Bristow for the first place on the slate. ‘They are using what 
prestige the Conference had to bring the name of Mr. Wm. M. 
Evarts before the pubiic, with Mr. Bristow as the candidate for Vice- 
President. 


MEANWHILE the State Conventions go on with the election of the 
Cincinnati Convention, and all the indications point to Mr. Blaine 
as likely to be chosen on the first ballot. Senator Morton of course 
commands some Western votes, and Mr. Bristow divides some dele- 
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gations; but on the whole Mr. Blaine keeps clearly ahead. We are 
not of the number of his admirers, and we shall not rejoice very 
greatly in his nomination or his election ; but neither shall we greatly 
bewail the vote that prefers him to either of his two foremost com- 
petitors. Mr. Blaine is not an ideal statesman; there is too much 
of the politician’s smartness in his composition for him to command 
the high regard of those who look to see the stuff a man is made of. 


THE tone adopted by the Western Democrats in regard to Gov- 
ernor Tilden makes his nomination by the Democratic Convention 
exceedingly doubtful. His speeches in which the Western soft- 
money men were denounced as thieves and rogues, are now brought 
up against him, and his friends bewail his indiscretion in not remem- 
bering the coming of a national election. Mr. Tilden probably 
counted on the dissolution of the existing parties and their recon- 
struction on new lines before that event came off. Or perhaps he 
is less of a politician, and more of a statesman, than his past record 
at Rochester and elsewhere would indicate; he was ‘thinking of 
the next generation, not of the next election.’ Should he receive the 
nomination, his early connection with the Tweed faction will receive 
a pretty thorough overhauling. 

The World does itself honor by proposing General Hancock of 
this State for the nomination. Should he receive it, he will com 
mand a great number of Republican votes wherever he is known, 
either as a man oras asoldier. Nothing would be so likely to place 
Pennsylvania squarely on the Democratic side. 


THE change in the Cabinet which puts Don Cameron in the Sec- 
retaryship of War would have excited more remark were it not that 
public attention is so largely directed to other matters. We are 
looking with so much intentness to see who the rising sun is to be, 
that we cease to care much what the setting sun is doing. But we 
are convinced that this new move will not fail to have a bearing on 
the coming campaign. It means an alliance of the Cameron and 
the Grant influence for some’ purpose. These two men hold the 
greatest amount of personal political power that is united in two 
men anywhere on thiscontinent. The President has a great army of 
dependent office-holders, whose ultimate tenure depends on the 
issue of the campaign, and whose immediate tenure is at the pleasure 
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of the President. Simon Cameron owns the great majority of the 
politicians of both parties in this State. He is as free from the of- 
fence of ‘‘bribery’ as any rich man who has gone into politics. 
But he has so steadily and systematically ‘‘befriended” every young 
and rising man who would accept of his favors, that he can depend 
upon an incalculable amount of political support. His “< friends” 
have been procured by a wholesale generosity, which asked nothing 
and made no terms. Only those whose consciences were very wide- 
awake and (as some people would say) very scrupulous, resisted 
these advances as coming from a man whom they might be con- 
scientiously constrained to differ from and oppose. 

The new coalition may possibly indicate an effort to give the Cin- 
cinnati nomination to Mr. Conkling, in case of a failure to nominate 
Blaine on the first ballot. In case that succeeded, not even Simon 
Cameron could secure the vote of our commonwealth to the Repub- 
lican candidate. 


TuE last fortnight has been marked by the meeting of sev- 
eral State Conventions of both parties. Massachusetts chose 
Dana, Forbes, Hoar, Chadbourne, Bullock, and notably James 
Freeman Clarke and James Russell Lowell, as her delegates to Cin- 
cinnati, most of whom are earnest advocates of Mr. Bristow, and few 
of whom will find much congenial society in the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation. The Kentucky Republicans present the name of Mr. Bris- 
tow, absurdly enough coupling it with the statement that ‘‘ Kentucky 
gave Mr. Lincoln to his country’’—when the truth is that Kentucky 
would at most periods of that great man’s career have done some- 
thing rather different to him if she could have got hold of his un- 
gainly person. ‘The reform wing of the Republicans in Alabama 
also chose a Bristow delegation, but the Spencerites will clip it 
effectually if they can when the right time comes at Cincinnati. Del- 
aware, after a fight and a split, instructs her six delegates for Blaine. 
The most noticeable of all the conventions was that of Ohio, where 
the struggle lay between Allen and Thurman, in which the ‘soft 
money champion triumphed and laid his nephew low—a result not 
to be wondered at or lamented, considering how well Judge Thurman 
deserved his fate after his course last fall. The result is quite in 
keeping with the general course of that extraordinary school of states- 
manship called the Democratic party, inasmuch as it put an extin- 
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guisher on the chances of the candidate, perhaps the ablest and most 
respected who could be nominated at Saint Louis, and lit the feeble 
taper, already burned into the socket, of one by no means so able or 
so much respected, and who could hardly by any possibility be 
elected, were his nomination even capable of accomplishment. The 
action of this Convention is noteworthy in teaching again two things 
—the extraordinary blunder-power of the Democratic party, and the 
fact that he who sacrifices his convictions to help his own advance- 
ment will eventually be disappointed. Courageand devotion to prin- 
ciple last fall would have made Judge Thurman the day after the 
October election the master of all the better elements of his party. 
He feared to oppose his party then, and to-day it passes him by 
almost contemptously. 


ANOTHER noble example of Democratic capacity to satisfy the 
people of this country is seen in the election to the Senate of Barnum 
—not P. T., but the other one. The Senator elect enjoys the rare dis- 
tinction of being the most absent Congressman that ever was in Wash- 
ington. It isa form of distinction attainable to many, but secured by 


few; but it is the only thing for which the Bridgeport member is 
said to be famous, and it is said to be one of the best things about 
him. It is not hard to imagine that a modern lawgiver should be 
thought to be serving his country best by being never in his seat— 
indeed, there are many who do not serve it half so well; but neglect 
of congressional duties is hardly likely to suggest to other than Con- 
necticut legislators’ minds peculiar fitness for the Senate. ‘There 
are rumors of other considerations, but it is pleasanter to think that 
a twelvemonth of Eaton in his seat has convinced the Hartford dig- 
nitaries that the best thing a Senator can do is never to attend the 
meetings of the Senate. 


THE combination of beauty with utility, for which in their public 
works we praise the French, is singularly wanting in the figure of 
Liberty, proposed to be erected in New York harbor, as a memorial 
of the aid rendered by France in securing American Independence. 
A gigantic colossa, bearing aloft a dull flambeau, and carrying a 
gaoler’s keys, standing upon a light-house tower, may be a very 
artistic conception to put upon paper, but can scarcely prove so 
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effective in execution. The mere size and height of the figure en- 
sures that fidelity to the laws of proportion shall seem to the naked 
eye a gross violation of them; the head and torso tapering off like 
the thin end of a telescope. On the other hand, any variation in the 
relative size of limbs will involve a breach of the canons of art, which 
any dilettante ogling through an opera-glass from a distance, must, 
on the instant, detect. Possibly it is intended so to treat the subject 
in delightful freedom from anatomical rules, as to suggest to pos- 
terity the notion that Liberty could never have been human, nor 
could she be a favorite with the sterner sex; or, it may be designed 
that the lady shall display her charms only to those heroic mortals 
who dare to climb up to the giddy elevation of a foretop gallant. 


Tue Centennial Exhibition was grandly opened, in the presence of 
a multitude whose very numbers were impressive. There were many 
little hitches in the arrangements (which were well enough planned), 
and sins both of commission and omission. But on the whole the 
affair was a success, and certainly none who saw it can forget the 
spectacle. The speaking was not remarkable, and with the exception 
of Bishop Simpson’s prayer—which certainly fatigued the audience, 
to which it was not of course addressed, but which, nevertheless, had 
to listen to it—was admirable for brevity; but the music was the 
main feature of the ceremonies. Whittier’s hymn was grand and 
thrilling; but Buck’s music, written for the Cantata, was the master- 
piece, and carried off the honors. Mr. Lanier’s conception was cer- 
tainly fine, and in some parts his Cantata is exceedingly dramatic. 
It has been much laughed at, and not wholly without reason ; for 
while the limitations of such a work are narrow and the poet is neces- 
sarily confined in its execution, there can be no necessity for him to 
strain the noble old English tongue, so rich in Saxon words and so 
wonderfully adapted to the poet’s art, until he twists it either into 
the meaningless or the common-place. But there are many fine ideas 
and some fine lines in the Cantata, and it certainly has the merit of 
boldness and originality. The procession through the buildings on the 
opening day was broken into by the crowd, and the effect no little 
marred ; but considering all things, the opening was successful in the 
best sense. Of the Exhibition this is no place to speak. In extent, 
variety, practicalness, it is aworld. In taste there are many things to 
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be desired; but the wonder is not that there are so many that might 
be improved, but rather that there are so few. The time will come 
when the patriotic labors of John Welsh, and A. T. Goshorn, and 
Thomas Cochran, and the men who helped them—it would almost 
be insidious to name any without naming all—will be appreciated by 
the American people at their proper value. How much the Cen- 
tennial will do for the merchants of Philadelphia, who have done so 
much for it, remains to be seen; but this at least is certain, that it 
has brought with itself its own reward in the stimulus it has been to 
the energy, and enterprise, and public spirit, and patriotism of our 
people. It has shown them what they could do when united in an 
honorable cause; and if every dollar that has been spent be sunk in 
the enterprise, such a teacher and peace-maker as the Exhibition will 
inevitably be, will be worth all the care, and the labor, and the 
money that have or could have been expended. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has sustained a great loss, as 
every one of the thousands who have graduated since 1845 will 
feel. Dr. George Allen, Professor of Greek, died of heart disease 
at Worcester, Mass., after twelve hours of illness. Vir nulla non 
donandus laura. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEORIES OF THE 
EARTH’S PHYSICAL EVOLUTION. 


( Concluded.) 

HE contractional hypothesis is here rejected as being incon- 
sistent with all indications we possess of the condition of the 
earth’s interior, and with the structural forms which are visible upon 
its surface. These indications all point to the conclusion that the 
cooling of the earth is still in its earlier stages, and such will be the 
assumption here made. From this it would necessarily follow that 
those alternations of emergence and submergence which have 
occurred in some places, and those elevations and depressions which 
occasion the irregular profiles of the earth’s surface, have not been 
relative movements, due to a variable amount of convergence 
towards the earth’s centre, but have been aéso/ute—now upwards, 
and now downwards. Plateaus and continents are true uplifts, 
and ocean bottoms are true subsidences. They have been regarded 
so for many years, and are still so regarded in the present discus- 
sion. With this starting-point, the path of argument is walled and 
narrowed fora short distance by certain alternatives, and its first 
inference becomes rigorous. If we consider any area which has 
been uplifted as the base of a cone having its apex in the centre of 
the earth, then such an uplift would necessarily involve an increase 
in the volume of the cone. But volume is the quotient of mass 
(quantity of matter) divided by density. Therefore, an increase of 
volume must be attended either by an increase in the quantity of 
matter, or by a decrease of the density of the cone. No third 
modification is possible or conceivable, and we must find the cause 
of the uplift in one of the two, or both. This deduction enables 
us to state the problem in a little more definite terms than would 
be available in its original form. Thus, does physical science fur- 
nish us with any processes by which a rising area can receive an 
accession of mass, and a sinking area can lose mass, or any by 

which they can respectively lose and increase in density ? 

Areas below ocean level may receive increments of mass by the 
deposition of strata, and those above that level are known to lose mass 
by the manifold processes of denudation. But these are not thechanges 
which are called for at present. ‘To account for the facts, the addi- 
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tion or subtraction of matter must be in the subterranean regions, if 
they exist at all. Is this a possible occurrence? We may here have 
recourse to a suggestion which has been made by Babbage and Sir 
John Herschel, and is so self-evident that it will be accepted at 
once. ‘The removal of material from the land and its accumula- 
tion in the sea, is equivalent to the unloading of the former and an 
overloading of the latter. If, as most theories assume, both land 
and sea bottom rest upon a liquid or viscous magma, movements 
will take place in conformity with certain well-known hydrostatic 
laws. The sea-bottom will subside through overloading, protruding 
the plastic matter beneath in the direction of greatest relief or least 
resistance ;—that is, towards the unloaded land. Thus, a static 
equilibrium is maintained, and the problem is essentially resolved 
into a hydrostatic one. This suggestion is a valuable one, and 
implies more than it expresses. It is quite clear that if the crust of 
the earth everywhere rests upon a liquid, or even considerably plas- 
tic support, the altitude of every portion of the earth’s surface is 
determined solely by the laws of hydrostatic equilibrium. But its 
importance at this juncture is not very great in its present form ; 
but in connection with certain considerations to be hereafter alluded 
to, it will be seen to have a most significant relation to the general 
problem. It is not capable, as here presented, of explaining great 
uplifts and mountain-building, for the utmost that such move- 
ments could accomplish would be the maintaining of the respective 
areas at their old levels, in spite of denudation on the one hand, 
and the deposition and building up of strata on the other. It does 
suggest a mode by which a land area may receive beneath it an 
accession of mass, but only to a very limited extent; and how an 
oceanic area may lose mass, but only to an amount equivalent to 
the gain in stratification. 

There is another way in which the required additions of mass may 
be conceived to occur. The action of water upon rock material at 
high temperatures has within a few years become a subject of much 
research among certain eminent ‘chemical geologists.’’ The results 
of the inquiry have been of great moment, especially in connection 
with theories of metamorphism. The point with which we are most 
concerned just here is the fact that there is a general tacit assump- 
tion that in the progress of the evolution water gradually penetrates 
into the profounder depths of the earth, and into the presence of the 
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primal heat. Mr. Mallet assumes this to be the cause which de- 
termines volcanic eruptions. It has long been accepted that volcanic 
phenomena are accompanied by the disengagement of large quan- 
tities of water brought up by the lava and incorporated with it. 
Consider also mineral veins which are doubtless filled by minerals 
brought into them in watery solution and precipitated. The pen- 
etration of water to profound depths may be regarded as a well sus- 
tained theory, harmonizing and explaining many extensive groups of 
subordinate facts. Nor is this view commonly confined to the belief 
that the penetration is only by way of fissures and cracks, but it in- 
cludes also the complete permeation of the rocks by water; else how 
could lavas be supersaturated with it? how could metamorphism be 
effected by it, as the newer theory proposes? and how could mineral 
veins be filled by segregation from the wall-rocks or from below? 
But it is usually supposed with apparent justice that the penetration 
is limited as to depth by the repulsive power of heat, which in- 
creases at a rate sufficiently rapid to overcome at a greater or less 
depth the effect of pressure to keep it in a liquid state. Yet this 
limit is presumably receding with the secular cooling of the earth 
into lower depths. That some limitations would be required to put 
this view into strict accordance with facts is more than probable, but 
just here we are not concerned with them; the most general state- 
ment is sufficient for present purposes. Whether the inverse process 
—the elimination of water from the lower depths to which they may 
have penetrated, is possible, thereby constituting a diminution of 
mass, is a question which will be alluded to further on. 

The possibility of change of density in subterranean matter has 
hitherto been considered only in connection with change of tem- 
perature, which we have already seen to be unimportant—so far at 
least as it is dependent upon secular cooling. Yet there is another 
possible cause which seems to have been quite overlooked. If it 
should prove to be a vera causa, its importance will be immense. 
Before an estimate can be formed of its probability, it will be neces- 
sary to advert to a theory which has within a few years been devel- 
oping into satisfactory form, and has gained the general approval 
of both chemists and geologists. The discovery of the origin of cer- 
tain crystalline rocks through the metamorphism of sedimentary strata 
gave rise to an intense curiosity as to its cause. The chemical reac- 
tions by which such changes could be produced were wholly unknown 
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in the laboratory. Yet it was evident that some changes, of which 
chemists were ignorant, had occurred on a grand scale. In order to 
discover their nature several investigators endeavored to reproduce, 
as far as practicable, the conditions under which these changes were 
presumed to have taken place, and to investigate experimentally the 
behavior of rock-material in the presence of those conditions. It 
was apparent that one of them was intense pressure; and a high 
temperature was presumed to be another. Some chemists suspected 
that the pressure of water acting as the vehicle in the molecular 
transfers was a third. 

The properties of water as a chemical reagent or solvent were known 
only at comparatively low temperatures, for the sufficient reason that 
it cannot be heated above 400 degrees without employing extraor- 
dinary means to prevent it from exploding its receptacle, and even 
at that temperature nothing was known of its chemical properties. 
The most interesting researches in this direction were made by M. 
Daubrée, of the French Academy, who inclosed various minerals in 
small, thick-walled tubes of iron, containing water, and sealed her- 
metically by welding. The tubes were then exposed to tempera- 
tures of 600° F. and more for a number of days, and after cooling, 
were opened and examined. It was found that the water had acted 
very energetically upon the inclosed substances, breaking up their 
original combinations, and that new crystalline substances had been 
formed. Thus common glass and clay, which contain the chief 
elements which make up the rocks of the earth, were converted into 
felspar, mica, quartz and hornblende, which are the chief minerals of 
the crystalline rocks. ‘These experiments were quickly followed by 
others of similar character, all leading to the same conclusion—that 
water reacts energetically, even at moderately elevated temperatures, 
upon minerals which are not sensibly attacked by it at lower ones, 
and that silicious compounds in a vitreous condition, like glass, 
obsidian, and many lavas, also many materials which are found in 
sedimentary rocks, are broken up and reconstructed into new crys- 
talline forms. So satisfactory have these results been considered, 
that they have been applied with no small confidence to the forma- 
tion of a definite theory, explaining the origin and cause of meta- 
morphism. It is no longer thought necessary to assume that the 
crystalline rocks have been exposed to extremely high temperatures, 
sufficient to effect their dry fusion, for the experiments just spoken 
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of show that the required changes may take place below redness ; 
though it can hardly be doubted that the reaction of water and its 
solvent power increase with the heat, so long as the pressure is suffi- 
cient to keep it in its liquid form. The theory has been received 
with high favor by the general body of chemists and geologists 
throughout the world, and deservedly so. In the course of the 
synthetical experiments by which it was established, Daubrée and 
others observed that the minerals, in their transformation, exhibited 
changes of density which were sometimes surprising. Obsidian 
treated in this way, although losing a portion of its silica, increased 
in bulk fully one-third, and other minerals also showed a marked in- 
crease of volume. But it is probable that this was due to porosity, 
produced by the rapid cooling of the tubes and their contents, and 
the withdrawal of the water from the swollen mass which had ab- 
sorbed it, and that the cooling was too sudden to admit of perfect 
crystallization. It is considered probable that minerals in this state 
of ‘*hydrothermal solution,” as it is called, are swollen and bulky, 
taking a form similar to that presented by silica in the gelatinous 
condition, and alumina in the hydrated state. This deportment of 
silica, alumina and many oxides, is well known in the laboratory ; 
and when these compounds are suddenly precipitated from watery 
solutions, they appear as a textureless pulp, in which crystals gradu- 
ally make their appearance. These hydrated minerals are of con- 
siderably lower specific gravity than their corresponding crystals, 
and in general all earthy materials are less dense in the amorphous 
(uncrystalline) state than in the cyrstalline. The admixture of 
water-would obviously render the former still less dense, and such 
is known to be the case. 

In this hydrothermal action, then, we find a probable cause for 
changes in the density of the nether rocks, A decrease of density, 
accompanied with an expansion of volume, should occur when wa- 
ter finds agcess to them at high temperatures: an increase of den- 
sity, with diminished volume, should take place when from any 
cause new and stable crystalline compounds are formed. In truth, 
an alteration of volume might have been inferred at once as the 
direct consequence of any theory or fact which could show the possi- 
bility of chemical change below the surface of the earth; for it is a 
matter of observation that all reactions are accompanied by changes 
of volume in the reagents. The amount of change it would be 
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difficult, if not impossible, to specify. As between the amorphous 
and crystalline states of the minerals constituting the greater portion 
of the rocks, the variation in density would average at least from 
one-tenth to one-eighth of the original volumes, and this would be 
very materially increased by the addition or loss. of water. The 
contraction and expansion thus produced would exceed many times 
that which could result from the greatest variations of temperature 
which could be reasonably granted. 

Another consideration of importance is the probable effect of 
hydrothermal action upon the mechanical condition of rocks. 
Wherever it has prevailed, the masses affected by it furnish indubi- 
table evidence that they have been plastic, while lavas are quite li- 
quid. All crystalline rocks which have been disturbed, show a con- 
volution of their layers or some equivalent ‘ implication” which 
could not possibly have occurred had they possessed always the hard- 
ness and inelastic rigidity which now characterizes them. It is 
believed by Daubrée that this plastic condition may exist at com- 
paratively low temperatures—perhaps as low as 600 F. The same 
conclusion may be reached by an independent course of reasoning. 
No person who is familiar with the appearance of metamorphic 
rocks can doubt that they have been plastic, and no doubt now ex- 
its that they were formerly sedimentary in a vast majority of cases. 
To conclude that they were ever subject to a temperature at which 
dry rocks can become viscous, would involve the conclusion that 
they must have been buried at the time of their metamorphism at 
impossible depths in the earth, or else had received an accession of 
temperature from some cause wholly beyond our present knowledge. 
The violence of the necessary assumptions is such that no geologist 
can hesitate to reject an extreme temperature of metamorphism. 

The proposition here advanced is so important that we may well 
pause for a moment for the purpose of scrutinizing carefully the basis 
upon which it is constructed, in order to gain some estifnate of its 
degree of probability. This may be done by simply recapitulating 
the arguments advanced ard puttirg them in compact form, where 
the reader may judge of the value of every component part for him- 
self. (1) The hydrothermal theory of metamorphism is taken for 
granted. (2) The nature of this process, though not fully under- 
stood as yet, is presumed to be an intensified solvent power over 
silica, alumina and several other common minerals, by which it is 
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enabled to break up the combinations in which those materials occur 
in many sedimentary rocks, and in any amorphous condition. In 
this action great pressure (tension) and a temperature approaching 
redness are essential conditions. (3) This state of silica, alumina, 
etc., is presumed to be the same essentially as that observed in the 
laboratory when those oxides are obtained in the soluble hydrous 
condition, where they are of considerably less specific gravity than 
the crystalline anhydrous forms.! This should be true if from no 
other cause than from the simple principle of alligation. (4) Hence 
it is inferred that the condition of hydrothermal solution is attended 
with a large diminution of specific gravity. (5) Inversely, the 
removal of any one or more of the essential conditions, whether by 
a fall of temperature or decrease of pressure, is followed by the crys-° 
tallization of the materials and an increase of density. In the brief- 
est possible manner we should proceed to apply these deductions to 
the groups of physical features which have been brought into the 
discussion, and thus test in a preliminary way their efficiency and 
adequacy. 

If the deeply-buried rocks like those at the surface are composed 
mainly of silica, alumina, and the alkaline and earthy bases, it would 
require but a very moderate degree of expansion to render their 
specific gravity less than that of the rocks above them. If, more- 
over, they become highly plastic from any cause, then the position 
of the superior strata is one of unstable equilibrium. So long as the 
foundations of the strata are rigid, or even while they are plastic but 
denser than the upper beds, expansion would be attended by no 
further disturbance than avertical upward movement, and such minor 
complications as might arise from inequalities of the process, or of 
distribution of the load. But as soon as their density becomes less 
a new order of movements must ensue. It has already been remarked 
that the coherence of a mass of strata of great extent is practically 
nothing. The smaller inequalities which are known to exist in their 
bedding would be ample to rend them asunder in numberless places. 
In masses of small extent, such as a single mountain ridge, this co- 





1 The exact density of gelatinous silica is not known, and would be difficult to 
determine on account of the great quantity of water mechanically held in the 
clots. Of course it is not intended that the enormous bulk of precipitates of 
alumina and silica represents the condition of hydrothermal rocks, but rather 
those precipitates after water is expressed and the pulp condensed. 
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herence would undoubtedly be of some account ; and in the case of 
unstable equilibrium here given, a large extent of crust would divide 
and subdivide itself until the magnitudes of the fragments were suffi- 
ciently reduced to give an appreciable value to their coherence. 
The directions of the lines of fracture would, in the absence of any 
other assignable cause, be determined by the inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of deposit. The problem now becomes a hydrostatic one. 
The axes of maximum deposit become the axes of future synclinals, 
and the axes of minimum deposit mark the positions of future anti- 
clinals. ‘The heaviest portions sink into the lighter colloid mass be- 
neath, protruding it laterally beneath the lighter portions, where by 
its lighter density it tends toaccumulate. These movements are the 
plainest sequences of well-known hydrostatic laws, which we cannot 
hesitate to accept if we accept the premises. The resulting move- 
ments would be determined first by the amount of difference in the 
densities of the upper and lower masses, and second by inequalities 
in the thickness of the strata. The forces now become adequate to 
the building of mountains and the plication of strata, and their modes 
of operation agree with the classes of facts already set forth as the 
concomitants of those features. Let us see how they can be applied 
to a system of plications. 

It has been indicated that plications occur where strata have 
rapidly accumulated in great volume and in elongated narrow belts; 
that the axes of plication are parallel to the axes of maximum ce- 
posit; and that the movements immediately followed the deposi- 
tion. All of these facts are covered by the cause here suggested. 
Wherever the load of sediments becomes heaviest, there they sink 
deepest, protruding the colloid magma beneath them to the adjoin- 
ing areas which are less heavily weighted, forming at once both syn- 
clinals and anticlinals. If the difference in the densities of the 
upper and lower portions be small, the latter being a little less or 
but slightly plastic, the disturbance would not be great; but if this . 
difference and also the plasticity be considerable, the disturbance 
becomes not only greater, but assumes new phases; finally, when 
the two conditions becgme extreme, the phenomena become erup- 
tive. The first stage is exhibited by low undulations, which 
occur where the bedding is less unequal, the disturbances 
being correspondingly small. The second stage is manifest 
in regions like the Jura and Appalachians, where heavy beds of 
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sandstone, limestone and conglomerate have accumulated rapidly in 
long and narrow belts. These have subsided, forming troughs in 
which the sediments continued to gather and still further augment 
the disturbing cause. The material displaced by the sinking masses 
must have been driven beneath the anticlinals, turning up the edges 
with increasing inclination, and pushing up higher the strata above 
them. In this position, the two branches of the inclined strata 
form great ‘‘ top-heavy ”’ masses, with a powerful tendency to fur- 
ther inclination; nor will this tendency cease to produce its proper 
movement so long as the latter is unobstructed by the rigidity of the 
masses involved. It may continue until close plication is reached, 
or in extreme cases, until the great blocks are turned upside down, 
as is frequently seen in the mountains. The movements under the 
conditions here given may be discussed by mathematical analysis, 
being nothing more than special cases of well-known hydrostatic 
theorems. We may exemplify this by the folding of the Appalach- 
ians, the most typical of all plicated regions. Suppose the founda- 
tions of those enormous, but uneven beds, to have been softened 
and expanded by the combined action of water, heat and pressure, 
until the density became less by a few per cent. than that above. 
This plastic material would be heaped up in waves beneath the less 
heavily-weighted portions, forming synclinals and anticlinals. Sup- 
pose that on the south-eastern side, the hydrothermal action was 
more advanced, as the greater metamorphism abundantly indicates, 
and that the softened and lightened layer was thicker, and the bed- 
ding more unequal, as we know it to have been. Then the folding 
would have become a process of rotation in the branches of the 
folds, continuing until the strata stood on their edges, and rested on 
harder unyielding rocks below the softened layer, or were caught 
and held at any intermediate position. These beds are miles in 
thickness; and once tilted, any sensible amount of top-heaviness 
would become a force so enormous that nothing less than a high 
degree of rigidity in their foundations could prevent their capsiz- 
ing. We may discern here also the possible explanation of a class 
of facts, which has excited much wonder and perplexity. In sev- 
eral well-studied plicated regions, the steeper dips are all, or nearly 
all, in one direction. In the Appalachians, the north-western dips 
are greater; in the Jura, the northern; and in the Coast Range of 
California, the western. The general arrangement indicates that 
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the vertices of the inverted synclinal arches were all deflected in the 
subsidence to the same quarter, as if they encountered less resist- 
ance in that direction, or as if the viscous layer were protruded in 
that direction more easily than in any other. A cause for this may 
be suggested in the fact that such enormous bodies of sediment con- 
stitute a general overloading of the whole region, giving a horizon- 
tal resultant towards the land which was denuded to supply the ma- 
terials. The general statement of the order of facts would then be 
that the steepest dips are towards the ocean, and away from the 
land. This is true of the Coast Range of California, and was true 
of the Appalachians, where the relative positions of land and sea 
have been reversed since the plications were formed. 

The third stage is that of mountain-building. Here the disturb- 
ing agencies have been extreme. All typical mountains, consisting 
of granitoid cores protruded through strata and towering above them, 
stand upon lofty tables; such mountains are quite unknown in low 
countries. In this sense they are the corrugations of elevated 
regions, and belong nowhere else. The most abrupt and rugged 
range in the world—the Sierra Nevada—is a series of sharp pin- 
nacles and ridges planted upon a broad expanse of high lands; and 
the same is true of the Andes, the Himalayas, the Alps, and of all 
ranges of granitoid mountains. And such should be their relation, 
from the argument here offered. The uplifting of the regional belts 
on which they occur by columnar expansion of the underlying 
magma involves at once the conclusion that the latter must ulti- 
mately reach a degree of density much below that of the overlying 
rocks, which break up into prisms or folds and sink or recoil away 
from the axis of the rising colloid mass. The lofty positions of the 
final crests are merely those which are due to their lighter specific 
gravity, under a hydrostatic law of the simplest order. There is 
no persistently recurring feature of mountain structure which does 
not immediately follow from the conditions here indicated. The 
singular attitudes of the folded strata and their complete overturning 
become intelligible. The objection might be raised that the ma- 
terials of the mountain cores are now as dense as those of the adjoin- 
ing strata; and where they are cold and crystalline, they are so. 
But according to this argument the case is quite different at an in- 
considerable depth. Beneath the mountain crests the colloid mass 
preserves its greater volume near to the surface ; beneath the strata 
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it has been protruded laterally away and extravasated, the quantities 
of matter in the two columns being equal. Of this an indication is 
found in the very rapid rate of increase of temperature with depth, 
which is found in mines sunk in the granitoid cores and flanks of 
such mountains. 

There yet remains the subject of volcanoes—the most extreme 
cases of an extreme class—and to these only the briefest attention 
can here be given. It has long been held by vulcanologists that 
lavas are heavily charged with water, which is given off in great 
quantity at the moment of eruption. It seems difficult to doubt 
that aside from the expansion due to their high temperature, the 
alligation of a substance so much lighter than the molten vitreous 
matter must occasion a great diminution of specific gravity. But if 
this be true, an eruption of lava from a lofty summit seems the eas- 
iest of problems. The expelling force is simply the weight of the 
strata which cover the liquid reservoir, and balance the greater 
altitude of the lava-column by their greater density. It is a com- 
mon observation that the volcanoes are situated near large bodies of 
water. This is certainly true, but we may in equivalent terms ex- 
press the correlation in such a manner as to connect the cause with 
the effect. Volcanoes occur where hydrothermal lavas exist and are 
displaced by the subsidence of sediments. This may be in the 
ocean, or upon its shores, or even upon the shores of great inland 
lakes, like the recently-extinct volcanoes of Utah and New Mexico. 
They may occur among the great masses of strata or about their 
edges. ‘The vicinity of shore-lines should be their most favored 
neighborhood ; for it is upon coasts that deposits are thrown down 
in greater magnitude, and there the greatest inequalities of loading 
occur. Relatively to the enormous weights which are here gath- 
ered together, the adjoining land is a region of relief ; and towards 
this relief the fluid mass below (if it exists) will be propelled. It 
may seem like violence to our senses to suggest that a portion of the 
earth’s crust lying below sea-level can be over-weighted, while peaks 
that pierce the snow-line occupy an underweighted region. But let 
us look at this a little. The thickness of the palzeozoic strata of the 
Appalachians is from five to eight miles; the thickness of the Mio- 
cene strata of the Coast Range in California, according to Messrs. 
Brewer and King, is nearly five miles; and both systems bear every 
indication of being shallow water deposits—in brief, coast and ‘‘off- 
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shore” deposits. No geologist doubts that these strata subsided as 
they grew in thickness. But if they subsided, they displaced the mat- 
ter beneath them; and what became of the displaced matter ? So far 
as the Appalachians are concerned we know with certainty that it did 
not move in the direction of any portion of the continental interior, 
and that no trace of its presence can now be found in the existing 
land. In a word, it must have gone to the south-eastward—towards 
the land whence the sediments were derived. Regarding the impo- 
sition of such a stupendous mass as a disturbance of the earth’s equi- 
librium of figure, this is just the direction towards which gravitation 
would inevitably propel it. On the Pacific side we know not what 
geological secrets the waters of that ocean may cover; but we do 
know that the neighboring Sierras have received an accession of 
altitude in later tertiary times, and that the astonishing and unpar- 
alleled tertiary strata at their feet have settled upon their foundations 
to a commensurate amount. These relations are repeated over and 
over again in the Uintahs, the Wahsatch, and the Park mountains 
of Colorado—strata miles in thickness have sunk, and right at the 
upturned edges come up the towering granitoid mountains. On the 
one hand matter has been displaced, and has gone somewhere—on 
the other hand, displaced matter stands revealed in immediate con- 
tiguity. Can there be any doubt that they are one and the same 
displacement? On the Atlantic side the ancient sea-bottom is wholly 
revealed, but the land which fed it has disappeared. On the Pacific 
side the denuded land yet remains, but the sea-bottom is partially 
hidden. But in many of the Rocky ranges the whole category is 
before us. Perhaps as good a sample as any is the Uintah range. 
Disregarding the enormous cretaceous deposits, the fresh-water ter- 
tiaries turned up on the flanks of these mountains are 10,000 feet 
thick. That these beds subsided by their gross weight as rapidly as 
they grew, admits of no shadow of doubt. The mountain cores 
against which they recline are rocks giving every indication of hav- 
ing been extravasated upwards. What became of the matter dis- 
placed by the sinking strata, and whence came the displaced matter 
which slopes down to their upturned edges, and how can the con- 
clusion be avoided that they are one and the same? If it be ob- 
jected that the greater altitude of the mountains should overbalance 
the weight of the lower strata, the reply is: The mountains are there, 
and at their feet are sunken strata; grant that the density of the 
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mountains is less, and the argument becomes a demonstration. 
Conformably to this view, the position of volcanoes around the 
outskirts of maximum sediments (which are usually shore deposits) 
becomes a normal one. The liquidity of lavas renders their extra- 
vasation easy at the points of greatest relief, where rents are most 
liable to occur ; and their lower density is a sufficient reason for the 
altitude at which they are poured out. 

The preceding argument is not intended at all as asolution of the 
general problem of the evolution of the earth’s physical features. 
This problem, which has engaged some of the broadest and pro- 
foundest intellects of modern times, is not to be solved by a maga- 
zine article. The intention has been to indicate in the briefest man- 
ner how those features all point to the past existence of a series of 
changes which have not hitherto been admitted into the category of 
dynamical agents. The idea that earth-matter undergoes expansion 
of volume may savor of temerity, and it is frankly acknowledged 
that the @ friori evidence and experimental basis certainly do not 
posssess that degree of conclusiveness which true men of science 
rightfully exact before admitting new propositions to their confi- 
dence. But there is an array of circumstantial or indirect evidence 
in favor of the view, which becomes more and more resistless the 
more it is examined and analyzed. Wherever a great structural 
problem is taken up and examined in detail, and one conjecture 
after another is thtown aside as inconsistent with the facts, this view 
always remains an essential factor in the final result. If it cannot be 
proven by direct synthesis, it can be proven by applying the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum to its negation. Cases occur where it must be true, 
whatever their origin. ‘The Rocky Mountain region is full of them. 
Even conceding the validity of the contractional hypothesis, the ne- 
cessity of the affirmed condition of density would be as stringent as 
ever; otherwise the relation of the central masses to the sunken strata 
could not be what they are known to be. For the mountain cores 
were plastic when they were protruded, and must have been subject 
to the laws which govern their equilibrium, and these are essentially 
hydrostatic. We may note here a general characteristic of this view 
which is strongly in its favor. It has already been mentioned that 
the remarkable preservation of the continuity of the strata in the 
great disturbances to which they have been subject, indicates that 
the forces which moved them were of the least intensity compatible 
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with their displacement. But it is a fundamental principle of hydro- 
dynamics that all of its solutions are ‘‘ solutions of least force’’-—the 
very ones that are particularly wanted. 

It is not intended to offer the foregoing deduction as a compre- 
hensive theory of the origin of the earth’s physical features ; for such 
a theory is the work of a generation of great men. Nothing more 
is intended than an attempt to indicate a highly important consider- 
ation hitherto neglected, but quite indispensable as a factor in the 
final theorem. It is an effort to break a dead-lock which has hitherto 
beset all inquiry into this magnificent and mysterious province of 
scientific research, and has apparently driven a large body of geolo- 
gists into a premature acceptance of the contractional hypothesis. 
Doubtless the difficulty has been that no sufficient independent evi- 
dence of expansion and contraction of earth-matter by any other 
causes than changes of temperature has as yet been brought to light ; 
and conservative, prudent thinkers are not ready to trust themselves 
to what seems at first a purely arbitrary assumption. Such evidence 
is not the basis of this argument, which rests upon facts of geological 
structure that are held to admit of no other possible interpretation, 
and is therefore an @ fosteriori induction. If it be accepted, much 
of the difficulty which surrounds the general problem will be swept 
away, and the prospect of still further advances seems to be much 
nearer. 

The considerations here offered as those which a comprehensive 
theory must take cognizance of and bring into correlation, are the 
following: 1. The regions of great disturbances are regions of 
great sediments, and those of least disturbance are regions of small 
sediments: regard being had to the rapidity with which any strato- 
graphic series has been accumulated. This order of facts appears 
to be general, so far as present knowledge extends.? 2. The 





2 It is the opinion of many observers in the mountain regions of Colorado 
Territory, that this is a country of light sediments Mr. A. R. Marvine and 
Prof. Powell regard this as apparent and not real. The upturned edges of the 


” 


strata in the “ hog-backs” are no doubt thin, but there is good evidence that 
they thicken rapidly lower down, for they are uncomformable throughout; and 
the general view adopted seems to be that as fast as they were thrown down 
they were turned up at the edges and attenuated again by erosion, the detritus 
being carried further out. The evidence of a stupendous wasting and erosion 
of this country throughout tertiary time is complete; and as the whole area of 
deposit was lacustrine, it may well be asked what became of the detritus, if vast 
bodies of it do not remain there still ? 
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epochs of disturbance have been those during and immediately fol- 
lowing the deposition of thick strata. 3. The axes of displacements 
and vertical movement are parallel to, and probably coincident 
with, those of maximum and minimum deposit ; where a series of 
the latter axes are parallel and have a definite direction, the plica- 
tions and mountain forms have similar relations; and where there is 
no definite method in the variations of thickness, the movements have 
no systematic trend or parallelism. 4. In the process of metamor- 
phism, it is probable that great changes occur in the specific gravity 
of the materials metamorphosed, an absorption of water rendering 
them lighter, and the elimination of water heavier. 5. All meta- 
morphic rocks exhibit unquestionable evidence of having passed 
through a plastic or colloid condition; and if this condition pre- 
vails in any portion of the crust of the earth, the equilibrium of the 
parts so affected must be subject to hydrostatic laws. 6. The trans- 
fer of great bodies of sediment from one portion of the earth’s 
surface to others, is tantamount to a disturbance of the earth’s 
equilibrium of figure, which the force of terrestrial gravitation con- 
stantly tends to restore, and which it inevitably will restore wholly 
or in part, if the materials of which it is composed are sufficiently 
plastic. C. E. Dutton. 








EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FORESTRY.—I. 


URING the whole of the century through which we have just 
passed, the entire thought of the race that occupies American 
territory seems to have been animated with the object of making 
way for man. Such intense energy directed to the destruction of 
all the barriers of nature has had no parallel in the records of history ; 
and as the second secular period of our republic goes forward in its 
development, the necessity of a conservative principle in regard to 
nature’s gifts will become apparent. 

Judging from the immense and seemingly inexhaustible tracts of 
virgin forest that stilt clothe our vast domain, there are many who 
are incredulous in regard to the near or even distant approach of what 
the French term déforestation, (German, entwaldung,) or a total 
devastation of the woodlands. But we would refer all such as have 
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doubts on the subject of an approaching exhaustion of timber, to the 
past history of déforestation in Europe and all the other countries 
on the globe. 

In illustration of the subject of American forestry, therefore, we 
propose giving a review of the general devastation of the forest in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, during the course of centuries. 2. To 
show how strong a tendency to similar results exists in America; and 
3. To furnish suggestions as to the means of preserving our forests, 
before we shall have reached that chronological point when all 
recuperative attempts will be unavailing. 

The history of forest devastation and a general diminution of 
woody surface of territory throughout Europe and other countries, 
includes climatic and other injurious influences on soil, irrigation, 
the tendency to great floods and corresponding droughts; physical 
results that affect the health of population, and the preservation of 
property.’ ; 

Commencing with the forest history of Germany, we find the in- 
discriminate destruction of the woods has been a matter of lamenta- 
tion throughout its whole territory. Although an admirable system 
of forestry has existed for centuries in several German States, the 
problem how to harmonize the interests of the individual with those 
of the State—how to preserve the woods in those localities where, 
for sanitary and other utilitarian ends, they properly belong and 
should claim the natural ownership of the earth and the paterial 
protection of the State—has never been solved; and the obsta- 
cles standing in the way of its solution are identified with state econ- 
omy in every country and under every government. 

Prussian writers ascribe the loss of their forests to the encroach- 
ments of population, the improvident use of leaves as asubstitute for 
straw (Streunutzung), occasional fires extending over large tracts of 
mountainous country, and, in some instances, to the demands of 





1The author to whom we are indebted for much of our information on this 
head, presents a long array of quotations from German, French and Italian 
writers on forest statistics, who not only show the extent of devastation, but its 
invariable effects on the countries which were laid a prey to it. See Die Bedeu- 
tung und Wichtigkeit des Waldes, Ursachen und Folgen der Entwaldung, 
die Wiederbewaldung, &c., von Fr. Freiherrn von Léffelholz Colberg, Leipzig. 
1872. (Significance and importance of the forest, causes and consequences of 
its devastation, its restoration, etc.) The work is recommended by the Bavarian 
government to all the governments of Europe, 
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princes on the woodlands as a last pecuniary resource. A deeply 
rooted forest is a permanent protection of a sandy sea-coast; and a 
large portion of sea-girt Prussia has experienced an irretrievable loss 
in the deprivation of her woods where the sea washes the soil. It is 
told of King Frederick William I., that when he was in great need of 
money, Herr von Korf came to the rescue by clearing tracts of the 
public forest, and the reservations that, covering an immense sand- 
bank between Dantzic and Pillau, protected the entrance to the city 
from the depredations of the ocean. The measure of Herr von 
Korf proved a great financial success, and poured into the exhausted 
exchequer of King Frederick 200,000 dollars; but since the 
disrobement of the land of the protection that nature gave it by 
furnishing a barrier to wind and storm, the surf, notwithstanding 
all artificial expedients to resist it, has nearly filled the bay with sand 
and reed, the fishery has diminished in production, and millions 
would now be given could the original forest be restored. 

Huge forest conflagrations in certain fir districts have added 
greatly to the diminution of woodland possessions, destroying at one 
time, in the year 1863, 500 acres, and at an earlier period, 10,000 
acres. 

Under the Prussian system of forestry, the preservation of the 
woods depends chiefly on the government: it has jurisdiction over 
its own, but none over the possessions of the titled classes, and but 
limited control over those belonging to the agricultural land-holders. 
Wiirtemberg contains nearly two millions of acres of forest. The 
evil under which she suffers is the great consumption of the decidu- 
ous leaf, used for litter, which is estimated at four-fifths of the annual 
product. The government itself holds 600,000 acres, and of this 
212,000 is subject to the so-called streu-recht, litter-right. 

Saxony offers an illustration of the results of forest devastation 
in the decline of the rivers Elbe, Mulde, and Elster, whose waters 
have sensibly fallen, and have now reached such a low point as to 
admit of no parallel in earlier periods. 

In Austria may now be seen vast moors and barrens, bearing 
evidence of their having been forest scarcely a hundred years ago. 
Where the woods were improvidently destroyed, nothing remains 
but waste land and untillable soil. 

Bohemia is still in possession of a wealth of forest land, its woody 
surface being nearly one-third of its whole area; but as only one- 
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twenty-fourth of all this land is under the administration of the 
State, evidences of an abuse of the forest are seen in the consump- 
tion of the deciduous leaf and change of climate caused by the 
denudation of the mountains. The Elbe, in its rise and fall, low 
waters and inundations, points to the extinction of the forests in 
those localities along its course where it should be allowed to remain 
undisturbed in primeval wildness. In Hungary, forest devastation 
has prevailed toa large extent, and its effects on climate and irriga- 
tion have been seriously felt. No adequate system of forestry 
exists, and although an average of twenty-three per cent. of surface 
is covered with woods, the distribution is so unequal—leaving por- 
tions of territory entirely bare, while in others there is an excess of 
forest—that all the evils ensue from such an inequality that every 
other country on the globe suffers and is doomed to suffer under, 
from the operation of like causes. When dwelling on the subject 
of our own forestry, the example of Hungary will appeal to our 
future legislation, and force upon our attention the need of a system 
of forest culture in order to preserve a proper distribution of woody 
surface. Boehm, a writer on Hungarian forestry, relates that when 
Sir Francis Drake,.in 1586, introduced the potato, its successful and 
general cultivation in that country superseded the production of 
grain to such a degree as to cause a dearth of straw; recourse was 
had to the deciduous leaf of the woods, and the consequence was 
such an impoverishment of the soil, as to cause the extinction of 
large tracts of forests from want of the nourishment the decomposed 
leaf affords. In all its bare districts, Hungary suffers from drought 
and the disappearance of its springs during the summer, and the 
same story of droughts and floods, the result of deforestation, is 
told here that we hear of in all other countries. 

In the Tyrol, no efficient measures have ever been taken to pre- 
serve and perpetuate her woodland territory, and, as a consequence 
of the disrobement of her mountains, agriculture has been arrested, 
and fertile fields made barren. Cold’ winds sweep across the naked 
hills, and exhausted springs and streams alternate with inundations 
that devastate the valleys. It is presumed that during the past cen- 
tury, more than one-third of the productive land of the Tyrol has 
been destroyed by floods resulting from the causes we are dwelling 
upon. As late as the year 1848, Styria abounded in forest land, 
which composed about two-fifths of its entire surface ; but, as the 
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Austrian government affords no protection to the forest, wood is be- 
coming scarce in that country, and the other accompanying evils of 
forest devastations are being felt. The Karst, a tract of country, 
four to six miles wide, by thirty-four miles long, bordering the Adri- 
atic, north of Trieste, was at one time, while under Roman Gov- 
ernment, supposed to have been well timbered. But depredation 
hinders the propagation of new forests, and wide-spread evils on 
soil and climate are the consequence. Attempts at restoration have 
been made and repeated in various localities; but the poverty of the 
government and an inefficient system have failed to clothe the Karst 
in its original verdure. 

The same tale of forest extinction and its consequences is heard 
from Dalmatia, where constant depredation and theft place hin- 
drances in the way of an effectual forest system. Large quantities 
of trees are felled for the purpose of exportation, and ere long the 
entire disappearance of the forest of earlier centuries will ensue. 

In Switzerland the philosophy of forestry and the climatic influ- 
ences of woodland has not yet taken root. The same apathy that 
characterizes most other nations on this subject prevails here, and 
the timber of the mountains is felled with that indifference to the 
future, that leads their proprietor to believe that wherever trees 
have been hewn nature has provided for a perennial growth. ‘The 
consequence of the general want of knowledge and of scientific 
legislation on the subject, is to be recognized in a wide-spread de- 
nudation of forest in all those localities where springs should exist 
to feed fertilizing streams; where woods should shield the valleys 
from storms that sweep across the mountain tops, and protect all 
the important passes and Alpine pathways from the fatal avalanche. 
The progress of the spoliation of her forests has extended through- 
out the last two centuries. Saussure, in his ‘‘ Voyages dans les 
Alpes,”” acquaints us with the fact that formerly the lakes Neuf- 
chatel, Biel, and Murten constituted one large basin; but since the 
surrounding land was cleared, their waters have fallen, and they 
have separated into distinct lakes. Formerly the vicinity of Bern, 
Alpnach, Appenzell, Graubiindten, the valley of the Grisons, the 
Splugen Pass, and the country Geneva, were distinguished for 
their dense forests. These have become almost extinct, and no 
means whatsoever have been taken towards their restoration. This 
romantic Alpine land, however, is not so entirely disorganized on 
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the subject of forest legislation as to leave her woodlands a total 
sacrifice to the rapacity of gain, for we find that in Canton Waadt, 
the capital of which is the beautiful city of Lausanne, there are six 
forest districts, each of which is under the supervision of an officer. 
In the Cantons Aargau, St. Gaul, Graubiindten, Tessin, Luzern and 
Freiburg, similar organizations exist, although they are under too 
mild a discipline to confer much positive benefit. Many indications 
incline us to believe, however, that the strong innate love of the 
Swiss people for their wood-clad mountains will lead them to adopt, 
ere long, some more general system of forest laws, having in view 
the replanting of all denuded districts, and the restoration of that 
leafy verdure which once adorned all the Alpine mountain heights.’ 

No portion of continental Europe has more cause for lamentation 
over the loss of its forests than Italy. In every respect it might and 
should be the garden of Europe; yet large portions of its once fer- 
tile domain have become impoverished by the loss of that admirable 
protection which nature guarantees to the culture of the soil—the 
forest. A system of forestry has been maintained by the state from 
early periods, during Roman ages, and all through the medieval 
epoch. But intervals of disorganization will ever appear in the his- 
tory of a people, and during these times the woodlands became a 
prey to devastation. The poverty of princes, state debts and the 
requisitions of war, all draw upon the resources that are found in 
timber and fuel, and thus a succeeding generation finds itself bereft 
of one of the essential blessings that flow from a prolific soil and 
salubrious climate. Along the western coast of Northern Italy ex- 
tending from Genoa to the Roman States, nearly the whole chain of 
Apennines is divested of forest. In Sardinia and Sicily, once reputed 
to be the granaries of Italy, springs and streams have been entirely 
desiccated by the loss of the trees that shaded them from the solar 
heats, and the productive resources of these respective countries have 
suffered in proportion. From the peculiar character of soil in cer- 
tain localities, the destructive effects of forest denudation are seen in 
well-worn ridges along mountain sides—vast gullies are torn out by 
storms and deluges of rain and forever rendered unfit for any human 
purpose. The traveler among the Apennines is often struck with this 
phenomenon, without being aware that its cause lay in the extinc- 





2 Forest enactments were at one time so rigid in Switzerland, that the death 
penalty was imposed on those who felled trees in certain woods. 
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tion of the woods on all the mountain slopes. The project of rein- 
vesting the great Campagna of Rome with its lost foresthas awakened 
attention in her public councils; but the great difficulty has inter- 
fered here which will always intervene when forest preservation and 
restoration come up as a question of state and national policy, viz : 
where is the separation between the interests of the individual and 
those of the state to take place? or who shall define the limits of 
each? The Campagna possesses great fertility of soil, and being 
adapted to the culture of the oak, as is proved by the existence of a 
grove of evergreen oaks, called the grotto of Egeria, near Aricia, as 
well as pine, evidenced by those growing near the tomb of Pompey 
—its redemption from the blight that now lies upon it in its malari- 
ous climate could be accomplished by some magnificent scheme of 
forestation. Then would the foliage of its oaks and pines waft their 
oxygenated stream of life to the fever-stricken citizens of Rome. 

The island of Sicily has almost become a waste from the effects 
of forest devastation. It has scarcely a stream that lasts through the 
summer, and few perennial springs. The soil has suffered deplor- 
ably for want of sufficient irrigation, and the denudation of the hills 
and mountains, even to their summits, has exhausted that great 
reservoir of nature and impoverished the land. 

Although Greece with her thirteen species of oak presents many a 
verdant grove, and tracts of woodland in which trees of noble growth 
throw out their ample branches and yield a grateful shade to a 
parched soil; yet the ancient classic land, in common with Asia 
Minor, has been shorn of its original forests, and its characteristic 
feature is represented in steppes and unproductive barren wastes, 
and a new aborescent growth can scarcely be awaited. Turkey 
possesses the Balkan mountains, whose northern side is covered 
with a heavy growth of timber, while their southern declivity is, 
comparatively, bare. Portugal has experienced a like denudation 
of its woodland surface. Being under no control of government 
and in the hands of individual proprietors and communities, the 
forest has had no protection and no measures have been resorted to 
with a view to its restoration. Of Spain it may be said that at one 
time one-fifth of its territory was forest ; but by repeated reduction 
of woodland surface the proportion has dwindled to but nine per 
cent. Originally Spain was covered with dense forests; the immi- 
gration of Phoenician colonies in search of silver in the Pyrenees 
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augmented the population, and the destruction of her forests ensued. 
In different portions of this land noble forests still exist, in which 
are seen the oak, beech, fir and chestnut in towering beauty, and 
there remains a wealthy supply of timber adequate to all the wants 
of the country in its present condition. But, on the whole, the 
destruction of the useful woods has been indiscriminate and improvi- 
dent ; and Spain, like all other countries, has suffered under the abuse 
of that universal law that renders both soil and climate contingent 
on the extent of forest territory. 

In studying French forestry, we find that prior to the year 1750, 
the kingdom possessed a woodland domain that embraced one-third 
of its whole surface. Between 1750 and 1788 the great destruction 
of timbered land took place, and a still greater diminution ensued 
during the time that elapsed between 1788 and 1792, when the gov- 
ernment disposed of its woods to private purchasers. After the 
serious loss of timber that now began to be felt in France, conserva- 
tive measures were adopted, and up to the year 1825 French terri- 
tory embraced 20,250 square miles of forest—less than one-third, 
however, of what it was in 1750.° The origin of all this waste is to 
be traced to causes of an arbitrary nature. In the year 1862, two 
venerable forests, in the vicinity of Paris, of 5,000 and 9,000 acres 
respectively, were hewn to the ground, and large quantities of naval 
timber, cut by the commission of the French Marine, were left for 
want of transportation to decay in the woods. Southern and west- 
ern France are entirely denuded, and most of the northern prov- 
inces are in no better condition. 

To show the effects of forest devastation we are told that, in the 
Department of Ardeche and Loire, districts comprising 41,000 
acres have become entirely unfruitful, and turf and sod have been 
substituted for better fuel. Along her southern borders France is 
exposed to storms sweeping across her mountains more fiercely than 
ever, since shorn of their ancient woods. 

From the time that Provence became a prey to forest devastation, 
a desolating atmosphere and colder seasons assailed the extensive 
olive groves, and great destruction took place among them. To 
the same cause may be traced a degeneracy in the general culture 
of both the orange and olive tree throughout France. In several 
departments drought and inundations alternately have become the 





3 Present area of forest 1634 per cent. 
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terror of the inhabitants; fuel is extremely scarce, and perennial 
springs have disappeared. In the valley of the Romanche fuel is 
said to be so entirely unattainable, that the suffering peoplé are 
obliged to manufacture its substitute from dried cow manure; and to 
economize it to its fullest extent, bake their bread but once a year. 
In the valleys near the rivers Drac, Romanche and Durance, many 
live during the winter in caves, or lie among their sheep, to obtain 
the life-sustaining warmth which is denied them in the total want of 
fuel. , 

In the face of these and similar appalling deprivations, the Pre- 
fect of the Department transmitted a report to the government, stat- 
ing that these evils would continue to multiply throughout France, 
unless some early and positive measures were resorted to in order to 
arrest the destruction of timber, and institute a new growth in place 
of that which had been destroyed. A sensible diminution of popu- 
lation has been the result in all the devastated provinces. To illus- 
trate the destructive effects of felling timber on the declivities of 
hills and mountains, where land has been under cultivation, it is 
stated‘ that in the Department of des Basses Alps, in 1842, there 
were nearly 250,000 acres of arable land, and in 1852 scarcely 
three-fourths were left—6o0,o0oo acres had been destroyed by the 
washing of the rain storms. Since Mount d’Or was cleared of wood, 
the river Seine, at Paris,shows a rise and fall of thirty feet; whereas 
the Emperor Julian, who lived 331-363 after Christ, and resided six 
years in that city, informs us the depth of that stream showed but 
little variation in winter and summer. 

Some of the most striking evidences of the unfavorable effects of 
the loss of forest in France may be seen along its extensive sea 
coast, in the formation of the Downs, which consist of a series of 
sand hills eight to ten meters in height by four hundred meters 
broad, thrown up by the ocean’s surf, and making innovations upon 
the land as it became divested of timber. The whole extent of 
country bordering the sea where the Downs exist, was at one time 
a dense forest. To counteract this wide-spread desolation, forestal 
laws have been enacted in France, and a system has been newly 
organized as late as 1860. But the good results of the reform have 
as yet been small and inadequate to the requirements of the people. 
The cause of this inefficiency of forestal laws may be traced to the 
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general belief that agriculture yields a better return than arboricul- 
ture ; an argument that applies to all other countries in which the 
agricultural system, supported by a dense population, comes into 
competition with forest culture. In France excessive taxation on 
woodland, disproportioned to that levied on cultivated land, fur- 
nishes another inducement to the proprietor to clear his forest pos- 
sessions and convert them into more productive property. 

In Belgium a similar diminution of forest land has taken place, 
and the most striking picture of denudation may be seen in the for- 
ests of Ardennes. The meteorologists of England have made the 
observation that rain has sensibly diminished in that country since 
the year 1815; and predict that, should droughts continue to in- 
crease for the next hundred years in the same ratio they have done, 
it will prove detrimental to the agriculture of the country. The 
cause of this phenomenon is traced to the loss of woodland posses- 
sions, which, along with the augmentation of population, has kept 
pace with that destructive element and acquisitive passion of the 
Continent and the world in general, that require the forest to ad- 
minister to present necessity, and ignore the claims of a coming 
generation. 

Sweden and Norway are wont to dwell in the imagination as coun- 
tries of wild and impenetrable mountain forests, of inexhaustible 
tracts of timber land, where nature still sleeps in all her prime- 
val solitude. But even in these countres the woodman’s axe has, in 
certain localities, made fearful havoc; the denudation of mountain 
tops has protracted the coming of the early spring in many of the 
valleys. 

In Sweden forest organizations exist, but the system is without 
the efficiency that is indispensable to promote the ends of a real 
forest culture and preservation. The large extent of territory of 
which the officials of such an organization must needs take cogni- 
zance, renders all efforts to ward off depredation very imperfect. 
This fact presents a great obstacle to any scheme of forest preserva- 
tion in our own country, and it would necessarily have to awaken 
some new ideas in the minds of our legislators, and suggest a plan 
similar to that which Sweden has adopted. Agricultural associations, 
for instance, rent tracts of clear and productive land of the proprie- 
tor, allow it to be tilled and planted for twenty years, and then 
restore the full possession of it to the owner, enriched by a new and 
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vigorous growth of timber. Extensive conflagrations are an evil 
that is much deplored in Sweden. These fires originate in the 
same cause as elsewhere; the woods are made a willful and wicked 
sacrifice to the needy claims of the poorer classes, who are in want 
of grazing land, and thus resort to the expedient of annihilating 
vast masses of timber to make room for their herds. In anticipating 
such an event as the universal denudation of woodland over the whole 
of the eastern and western continents, we can still fall back upon 
those apparently inexhaustible resources afforded us in the expanse 
of Russian forest, both European and Asiatic, the boundless tracts 
of gigantic forests of Brazil,and all that stretch of woodland territory 
known as the British Possessions in North America, and the north- 
western portion of the United States. Yet notwithstanding all the 
munificence that nature has displayed in these vast regions, the tim- 
ber they furnish is and will remain of little practical value until a 
more fully developed civilization shall furnish the facilities of trans- 
portation of timber and fuel to a contiguous market. The Imperial 
woodland territory of Russia is estimated at 12,535 millions Hect- 
ares (21% acres), an extent of land that would seem to promise a 
perpetuity of timber for unknown ages. But in reference to the 
great superfluity of timber in Russia, the same remark may be ap- 
plied both to that country and to America. The redundancy of the 
forest exists where least needed; whereas in those localities where 
population has occupied the earth in dense masses, the salutary in- 
fluences of the woods is gone. No human forethought has been 
able to arrest the course of that destructive policy which has led to 
the disappearance of rivers and streams, and the other alarming re- 
sults we have already pointed out. Ciearings in Southern Russia 
have been made to such an extent, that fuel in a great measure is 
unknown. The great artery of Russia and the largest river in Eu- 
rope, the Volga, is said to be diminishing and more difficult to nav- 
igate every year. The steppes are increasing in extent and moving 
westward, taking the place of an extinct luxurious growth of oaks 
and firs. Conflagrations on the largest scale cause a ruthless waste 
of Russian timber. Theyareof constant occurrence, and originate in 
the same cause both in Europe and America—the herdsman’s desire of 
obtaining pasture. In the year 1868 as many as 840 conflagrations 
took place in the government Novgorod, between the 1st of May and 
the 1st of October. It isa lamentable reflection that in this wanton 
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annihilation of the ancient forest, trees of the noblest growth, whose 
counterpart can never be restored, are lost to us forever. Neither 
replanting nor all the arts of modern arboriculture can reinstate the 
primeval forms of the extinct oak. That chemical element to which 
they owe their creation is lost to the soil for centuries ; and the accu- 
mulations of time will be needed to impart those qualities to it 
that originate and sustain the herculean timber of former ages. 

The forest system of European Russia comprises six Inspections, 
each having its presiding officer, who commands his several districts 
with the aid of a large corps of subordinates. Each of these lower 
governments employs numbers of chief foresters with their full 
complement of aids, the whole constituting a powerful forest admin- 
istration. 

Leaving Europe and passing over to Africa and the tropical 
islands, we find that in those portions of the northern side of Ma- 
deira, where the earth is covered with an ample growth of wood, rains 
are abundant; whereas, on the south side, where the land has been 
entirely cleared, no rain is seen from May to October. On the 
island of Teneriffe, the same conditions exist; those portions that 
lie nearest the forest-clad mountains are better irrigated and more 
fertile ; while the bare portions near the sea, on the south side, are 
parched for want of protection against the heats of summer. 

Upper Egypt has been a sufferer from the time the timber along 
the borders of the valley of the Nile was prostrated by the Arabs 
on the side facing Arabia and Lybia. In Lower Egypt, on the con- 
trary, a remarkable meteorological change was effected by the exer- 
tions of Ibrahim Pasha, who, some thirty-four years since, planted 
eighteen millions of trees, and thus induced abundance of rains in 
their appropriate seasons. 

In the study of European forestry, the material of an extensive 
literature, we shall discover that the genius of poesy and that zs- 
thetic condition of the soul that seeks the woods and shady glens for 
its sustenance, have joined hands with science, and dived into the 
more profound causes and movements of the vegetable world.” The 
European forester is a habitual denizen of the woods. He watches 
the growth of his favorite grove from infancy to maturity, and loves 
to associate with the Dryads, for they are the imaginary companions 
of his solitary strolls through the shady domain which he protects, 
and over which he presides. European dendrology furnishes us 
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almost the same family of trees that are natural to our own hemis- 
phere, and in applying the arboriculture of the countries we have 
reviewed to our own, we shall find the same laws of vegetation and 
climatic influences that are upheld there will be applicable here, 
when we reach that stage of our history in which forestry will be- 
come a permanent pursuit. We shall learn from the scientist of the 
woods that the larch of the far northern regions (Larix Sibirica) is 
the most enduring specimen of all arborescent forms. Allied to 
this is the larch of more temperate zones (Pinus Larix). These 
grow and thrive only in their appropriate spheres, and will resist 
the acclimation of southern regions. On the mountain heights na- 
ture has found a congenial home for the fir, at an elevation of 2,000 
feet above the sea’s level. Seeking a milder temperature, the pine 
flourishes in a lower position. ‘The birch is also a hardy tree, and 
suffers great extremes of heat and cold. The oak, which is deserv- 
edly named the ‘lord of the forest,”” bears many vicissitudes of cli- 
mate, but seeks a genial soil and a lower hypsometrical position than 
the needle woods (conifer). ‘The numerous varieties of the quer- 
cus, with the ash, walnut, maple and beech, so entirely exhaust the 
soil of its original elements, and particularly of potash, that they are 
rarely succeeded by their own kinds; and hence where a deforesta- 
tion of oak and its kindred species takes place, the fir, chestnut and 
pine become the occupants of the soil. In instituting an American 
system of forestry, therefore, we shall have to investigate the appli- 
cability of these laws of dendrology to our own soil, climate, and the 
elevation of the hills, mountains or lower localities we design to 
plant with a second or third growth of trees. In several of the 
German States the supervision of the forest has produced an elabo- 
rate system of State economy (Staatsforstwissenschaft), and the ad- 
ministration of its various interests and education of its officers and 
employés, demanding thought, education and scientific training in 
schools established for initiation into the profession of forestry, have 
lent it a dignity of high degree. 

The history of German forestry dates back to the 14th century. 
In the year 1300, the timber of the woods was of little or no value, 
and Henry VII. took the first steps towards the protection of the 
sylvan interests of his realm, and the restoration of its devastated 
portions. 

Districts were created, over which officers called Rangers were 
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stationed, whose business it was to roam through and watch over 
them. As early as 1713, we find the first indications of a literature 
on the subject; and at various times during the last century, authors 
appeared throwing light upon the subject of forestry. The first 
school for the promotion of this science was established by Herr 
von Zauthier, on the Harz, 1772. 

In addition to the valuable monograph we have already named, 
much information can be drawn from the work of Theo. Eber- 
mayer, Die Lehren der Forstwissenschaft, Miinchen, 1872. Also 
from Grunert’s Forstliche Blatter, a periodical publication, which 
takes note of all the recent developments in forestry under the Prus- 
sian government. 

The politco-economical aspects of the subject can be studied in 
the concise monograph of August Bernhardt, on Staats forstwis- 
senschafts lehre im 1gth Jahrhundert, Leipsig, 1873. The treatise 
of Bernhardt is characterized by some fine philosophical abstraction, 
and probably too much to be of any real or practical use to the 
American statesman. His aim is chiefly a compendium of forest 
literature, from a politico-economical point of view, during the 
1gth century. The two schools of thought on the relations of 
the state to forest property are well represented in Bernhardt’s 
work. The one class defends the rights of the individual to forest 
domain, while the other supports the guardianship of the state. 
Bernhardt enters into the spirit of the two contending schools with 
much earnestness.® J. H. 








WAS SHELLEY CONSISTENT ?—I. 


HELLEY was one of those strange dreamers who in some of their 
idiosyncrasies resemble madmen. The public in their opinion 

of him have been widely divided. The majority of his cotemporaries 
pronounced him a bad and dangerous man, while there were a few 
who loved him almost to veneration; and such was their intimate 
acquaintance with the facts and fancies of his life, such their admit- 





5To furnish some idea of the amplification forest literature has reached in 
the German, French, Italian and English languages, we may add that the Bid- 
liographie Forestiére Francaise enumerates no less than 620 different works on 
the subject. 
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ted mental ability and undoubted candor, we are forced to respect 
their opinion, and, if possible, seek its reconciliation with that of the 
multitude. It is no wonder that such diversity of sentiment has pre- 
vailed, so rare is it that in a single brief life there has been crowded 
so much of wild romance; that in a single mind there has been 
linked such puerility with such transcendent genius, such penetra- 
tion with such purblindness; that the same heart has been capable of 
breathing out such manifest tenderness and spotless purity of affec- 
tion, and also of abandoning, without any outward sign of remorse, 
a wife and babe, and afterward for a time openly trampling upon 
every civilized marriage law without shame. Is there a key to his 
character, or must he forever remain to us a mental mystery ? 

Here is a being born with both wings and club-feet. At times he 
displays peerless powers of flight, striking the stars with his strong 
pinions ; at times he seems an awkward imbecile, stumbling among 
the stones. Some, dazed by his wings, thought him an angel; others, 
having first caught sight of his club feet, suffered the deformity to in- 
flame their imaginations until they believed him a veritable man- 
monster. Both parties erred, yet each could cite facts in its favor; 
for of all the human eccentrics that have come to the surface of so- 
ciety, Shelley the most resembled an angel—in ruins. 

By a careful analysis of the five prime elements of his character, 
idealism, individualism, enthusiasm, love and hope, their morbid 
development and their intimate interplay, I am confident we can suc- 
cessfully account for any apparent dualism either in his emotions or 
motives, that we will be able to discover alike in his life and writings 
a consistency as complete as comports with human frailty. 

As an idealist he stands without a superior, perhaps without an equal, 
in all history ; and his creative faculty was marvelous not only for 
its strength but its strangeness. The phantoms of his thought were 
often such weird ghosts and so sharply outlined, he fled from them 
in the wildest terror, convinced that they were fixed facts outside the 
brain rather than flitting fancies within it. ‘The earliest recollections 
of his boyhood are full of this trait. The ceiling of a certain low 
passage in the old homestead was riddled with holes by the stick of 
this little mischief in search of some new chamber where the strange 
folk of his fancy might find suitable apartments. The boy used to 
gather his sisters about him when they were but wee things, and hold 
them in rapt attention with his impromptu tales of fairy wonder. 
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They were told that the deserted garret was the laboratory of an al- 
chemist who had been living up there alone so long, busily bending 
over his retort and crucible, that his beard had turned white andthe 
world had forgotten him. They waited with all the confidence and 
keen anticipation of young life for that promised ‘‘ some day” when 
they should visit him, and perhaps take a sip of his elixir or fill their 
hands with gold he was then learning to make. All the queer noises 
about the premises were distinctly traced to the great tortoise in Warn- 
ham pond. The myth of the old snake that haunted the garden for 
upwards of three centuries till carelessly cut in two by the scythe of 
the gardener, received as grave a rehearsal as if it had been an his- 
torical fact. By the magic of grotesque costumes he would change 
his sisters into ghosts and hobgoblins, then with them marching 
behind him would wave a fire-pan over his head with flames bursting 
dangerously from every crevice, himself the arch-fiend breathing 
forth the fire and smoke of the pit. He was accustomed to frequent 
the charnel-house of Warnham church, and await the return of lone- 
some spirits to look in upon the crumbling dust they once tenanted. 
These visits were by no means without fear, but the fancy of falling in 
with such strange company fairly infatuated him. When a school- 
boy at Eton he was known time and again to steal out of his board- 
ing-house with all possible secrecy and cross the fields at the dead 
hours of night until he reached some running stream ;_ then, standing 
astride it, three times to drink of its waters out of a human skull, in 
hopes through such incantations, taught him by his glamour books, to 
get a glimpse of the devil and perhaps pass a word with him. 

The incredible quickness with which he mastered his studies, left 
him abundant leisure to give loose rein to his unpracticed fancies, 
and they soon whirled him along at perilous speed. Diffidence, 
acute sensibility, love of study, with lack of robust health totally un- 
fitting him for social excitements, he naturally at the first attempted 
to repair the loss with the haunted castles and the bandits of the 
blue-books that came within his reach. The Terrific, in all its inde- 
finable forms, vague hints of that dim borderland of mystery that 
lies just beyond the real and the seen, seemed to weave a spell over 
his turbulent spirits. In his night rambles he sought out unfre- 
quented places, attended only by such wraiths and apparitions of 
the imagination as the genius of a Coleridge, a DeQuincey and a Poe 
has made imperishable. The few fragments that have floated down 
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to us of the poems and prose fictions that he wrote in the dark days 
at Eton, bear unmistakable impress of the morbid intensity and dan- 
gerous leanings of his mind; while through their crudities at times 
break prophetic gleams of that sublimation of thought and marvel- 
ous splendor of diction that characterized his later works. 

His brain and his nervous system were of the most delicate tex- 
ture. The microscopic machinery of that butterfly, to which Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Artist of the Beautiful’? gave a momentary mimic life, was 
not less suited to the world’s unthinking baby-clutch. They both 
ought to have been kept under glass. In one of his letters he re- 
marked: ‘‘ My feelings at intervals are of a deadly, torpid kind, or 
awakened to such an unnaturally keen excitement, that, to instance 
only the organ of sight, I find the very blades of grass and the 
boughs of distant trees to present themselves to me with painful dis- 
tinctness.’’ Grating sounds gave him positive torture. An amus- 
ing instance is related of him, illustrating this. Christie, an untidy 
Caledonian girl, was servant in the house in which he and his first 
wife were once boarding. Some of his friends, knowing his weak- 
ness and fond of a joke, would draw the girl into conversation that 
they might see Shelley writhe under the sound of her harsh voice. 
‘Have you had any dinner to-day.” ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘And what did you 
get ?”’? «Sauget heed and bannocks,’’ would be her invariable pip- 
ing reply. The poet, almost distracted, would rush into the corner 
and stop his ears. ‘*Oh, Bysshe, how can you be so absurd; what 
harm does the poor girl do you?’ ‘‘ Send her away, Harriet,”’ he 
would gasp; ‘‘oh, send her away; for God’s sake, send her away !”’ 
How vividly these facts revive Poe’s picture of that remarkable re- 
cluse who played so tragic a part in ‘‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher ?’’ Occasionally Shelley fell a victim to somnambulism, and 
there was a sort of waking dream in which he often lay wrapped. 
He would start from its spell trembling like an aspen-leaf. His 
eyes would flash and his thoughts grow strange and spiritual. This 
was no nightmare. It was no ordinary fit of abstraction. It was 
that dangerous ecstacy when the impatient soul steps upon the 
threshold of its tenement of clay, and thinks of flight. 

There is a prose fragment of his in which he describes a by no 
means extraordinary scene. At the close he says: ‘I suddenly 
remembered to have observed this exact scene in some dream of 
long ago. Here I was obliged to leave off, overcome with thrilling 
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horror.”’ ‘I well remember,” remarks Mrs. Shelley, ‘‘ his coming 
to me from writing this, pale and agitated, to seek refuge in con- 
versation from the fearful emotions it excited.’’ While in Italy, 
near the close of his life, he was one evening walking with his 
friend, Williams, along the terrace, watching the play of the moon- 
beams on the water. Complaining of unusual nervousness, he sud- 
denly and with great violence grasped the arm of his friend, and 
fixed his eyes in a wild, frantic stare on the white surf that broke at 
their feet. Williams seeing him thus agitated, asked whether he was 
in pain, but he only answered, ‘‘ There it is again—there!”” After 
the paroxysm had passed, he stated that a naked child had just risen 
from the sea, smiling and clapping his little hands at him. The 
vision of this trance was so intensely vivid, it required no little philo- 
sophical argument on the part of his friend to convince him it was 
only a dream, and to call his crazed thoughts back to the sad reality 
that his dear boy lay under the daisies still. 

Once Byron, Shelley, Monk Lewis and the ladies of their house- 
holds were accustomed, under Lewis’s leadership, to spend their 
evenings in telling ghost stories. The fictions were not only origi- 
nal, but impromptu. They were meant but for mental gymnastics, 
simply to serve as wings for the hours. It was a brilliant circle, and 
out of the murky atmosphere of these talks there came to Mrs. 
Shelley the first hints of her famed ‘‘ Frankenstein.”” As might have 
been anticipated, Shelley’s fancy finally fired, and before its fierce 
heat his reason melted away like wax. It is told us that on one of 
these occasions he began a story, but was soon compelled to stop and 
hasten from the room. One or two of the company followed him 
out, and found him in an almost complete nervous prostration. After 
he had somewhat recovered, he said to themthat a most beautiful 
woman had appeared to him, leaning over the balustrade of the stair- 
case and fixing upon him four flashing eyes. As some one has sug- 
gested, his mind was of such exquisite delicacy it seemed throned on 
the very pinnacle of genius, where but a breath might precipitate its 
fall. 

He was doubtless the victim of hallucination when in North 
Wales he thought a night tramp had fired at him. He kept the 
house in an uproar until morning. On the next day he even went 
so far as to furnish the officers of the law a sworn statement of the 
case, gravely detailing many particulars, and as soon as it was pos- 
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sible fled the country. In his correspondence with William God- 
win we find him claiming that he had been twice expelled from 
Eton on account of the advocacy of his beliefs. The story was 
utterly false ; but I see no reason for charging him with intentional 
falsehood, as has been done, for he was proverbially truth-loving, 
standing ready even to suffer martyrdom for its sake. We have 
seen with what readiness and frequency he converted his intensely 
vivid fancies into accredited facts. It was perfectly natural for this 
strangely-gifted boy to first imagine himself a bold defender of his 
beliefs and visited with the wrath of the bigots, then afterward to 
look upon his visions as memories of what had actually occurred. 

As a.writer he stands without a rival in his power to impersonate 
thought. The multitudinous gods of ancient mythology, which were 
the creations of long centuries of misguided worship, scarcely out- 
numbered that vast company of intelligences with which his fruitful 
fancy peopled the universe. Everything as it passed through the 
alembic of his mind was refined into a splendid ideal. The mater- 
ial stood to him but as a manifestation of the spiritual. Not only 
the forces in nature, but even the most subtile metaphysical discrim- 
inations, became palpable personages before him. On every page 
of his principal poems, except the Cenci, in almost every line, they 
start into life. In the Witch of Atlas, in Adonais, and in the last 
acts of Prometheus Unbound, his creative powers seemed to cul- 
minate. ‘To the many these Alpine peaks of song are lost in cloud. 
Few have ever climbed their dizzy heights: none have ever 
seemed able to live long in their thin air. I had designed to trans- 
mit to my page some of their marvelous creations, but on making 
the attempt I found them dissolving at my touch like crystals of 
frostwork. 

Byron pronounced him the most imaginative writer of his time, 
and this criticism acquires peculiar emphasis from the fact that 
Shelley was the cotemporary of the Lake poets. Macaulay asserts 
that inspiration can be more safely predicated of him than of any 
English author. His mind, while he was engaged in composition, 
boiled like a cauldron. So great was the intensity with which it 
wrought, his body shook as in an ague fit. Bayne, the Scotch 
critic, claimed that his was the princeliest imagination that ever sub- 
limed enthusiasm or personated thought. Gilfillan called him the 
Eternal Child, and Mrs. Browning alluded to him in her Vision of 
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the Poets, and her words are pregnant with meaning, as one ‘‘statue- 
blind with his white ideal.”” Shelley lived in perpetual childhood. 
Its life-like illusions seemed woven into the very texture of his 
brain. Neither his face nor his faculties ever grew old. His king- 
dom was cloudland. He was a stranger, ill at ease, in any other. 
We now pass to the consideration of his second marked character- 
istic, his tndividualism. Scientists have discovered a single plan un- 
derlying nature, certain fundamental ideas or great types introducing 
order and unity everywhere ; so that now in their text-books they 
go back through individuals, species, genera, orders, to the first 
great classes of creation. This methodic development, this preva- 
lence of law, they have found even in the subtilest of human thought. 
But they have further discovered that creation was not the work of 
an instant, but the evolution of ages; that an impulse or a series of 
impulses toward heterogeneity has been imparted to all things, un- 
folding from this initial unity an infinite variety, rendering life-forms 
continually more complex, from the monad up to man. The vigor 
of this impulse still remains unabated; for through it comes that in- 
dividualism in whose healthful development, and in that alone, this 
broad plan in nature reaches final consummation. In the present 
stage of advancement, although there are no two men who exactly 
resemble each other, who have no distinguishing personal traits, 
yet, with the majority, points of resemblance rather than of differ- 
ence predominate. Out from these mainly homogeneous masses, 
however, there now and then appears one of overmastering individ- 
ualism, breaking through the conventional crusts that have gathered 
upon human thought. They are the revolutionists God lets loose 
on the planet. They usually come with superabundant personal posi- 
tiveness and singularity. Were it not so, I question whether they 
could command a hearing. Not only must their personal tastes and 
opinions be unique, but there must be an implicit faith in their 
soundness, an exalted view of their value, above all an inward, irre- 
pressible impulse to state and stand by them at every hazard. This 
impulse must be of such a character that opposing prejudices will 
but fan it to fiercer heat. Only those thus possessed have ever met 
success, or ever can. Others endure for a time, but at last sink down 
among the undistinguishable atoms of the mass. With this individ- 
ualism Shelley came surcharged, so that when society used harsh 
means to repress it, it found an infuriated tiger upon its track. 
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When a beautiful, bright boy, eager to know, sympathetic, sin- 
cere, quivering with acute sensibility, his head already in the clouds, 
his health by no means firm, he was thrown in among a wild troop 
of school fellows at Eton. In English schools a pernicious custom 
then prevailed of forcing members of the lower class to perform 
menial services for those in the higher. Fagging, as it was called, 
had grown into a system of petty tyrannies. Readers of Tom 
Brown at Rugby, will readily recall Hughes’ spirited sketch of his 
hero’s gritty fight with an insolent chap in the fifth form, who had 
presumed too much under cover of this custom. Shelley, when 
called upon to fag, peremptorily refused, not because he was averse 
to labor, nor because his father, was a baronet; but he looked upon 
the demand as an invasion of his personal rights. Then they tried 
what virtue lay in cuffs and taunts. Instead of breaking his spirit, 
they kindled it into fury. Those braggarts turned pale and grew 
weak with fear before his bursts of passion. ‘The war extended over 
many months and numbered many battles; but he conquered at 
last, though the bitter experiences of those days, his loneliness and 
sense of wrong, burnt into his soul like a hot iron. His touching 
lines at the opening of ‘“The Revolt of Islam” tell us that twelve years 
afterward this wound was still painful and bleeding. An old Etonian 
remarks, ‘‘ For years before I knew that Shelley the boy, was Shelley 
the poet and friend of Byron, he dwelt in my memory as one of 
those strange, unearthly compounds, which sometimes, though rarely, 
appear in human form. He was known at Eton as the mad Shelley. 
Sometimes his rage at their taunts became boundless. They fairly 
raised the demon in him. I have seen him surrounded, hooted, 
baited, like an enraged bull, and at this distance of time—forty years 
after—I seem to hear ringing in my ears the cry which Shelley 
was wont to utter in his paroxysms of anger.”’ 

When a student at Oxford, he unfortunately fell into the hands of 
English and French atheists, who stripped him of nearly every opinion 
of value. That Shelley could have become a convert to creeds so 
cold, so humiliating, so abandoned of hope, strikes one at first as a 
mental impossibility. The natural temper of his mind was, as we 
have seen, profoundly idealistic, his thoughts revelling in the unseen. 
Rarely one ever evinced such capacity for companionship; none 
ever more intensely longed for it. Dullness and brutality had al- 
ready driven him into social exile, so that almost the only avenue 
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to sympathy left him lay through this, his wonderful gift of spiritual 
perception. In what especial need, then, he stood of some comfort- 
ing consciousness of the presence of angels and the kindly over- 
shadowing of the Divine love. He also had the credit of sharp 
discrimination. His writings everywhere abound in delicate shades 
of thought. He undoubtedly possessed a taste for abstruse reason- 
ing, for he once seriously debated whether he should not adopt 
metaphysics for a life study. 

Hogg, his college companion, attempting an explanation, offers 
two suggestions; first, that skepticism, seemingly uncongenial to 
one of fervid imagination, had attractions for him perhaps from the 
fact that he took such keen pleasure in discussion, and found in this 
so admirable a position for defensive warfare ; second, that destruc- 
tion, if on a grand scale, is as fascinating as creation to one loving 
excitement and change. I cannot take so low a view of Shelley as 
to feei satisfied with this solution. There is no doubt that he 
loved disputation, and that he loved excitement and change; but he 
loved truth more. He was of too sad and earnest a temperament to 
argue against hisown convictions. His afterward life-long loyalty to 
them proved him no trifler. The growth and gradual settling of his 
beliefs speak volumes for his mental integrity. To lean Sampson- 
like against the pillars upon which rest the world’s religion, that he 
might for an instant hear the crash of falling timbers, would indicate 
a curious love of excitement in one conscious that his own hepes as 
well as those of others must lie buried in the ruins. 

Coleridge’s thoughts went deeper. In a letter to a friend he re- 
marked: ‘‘I think as highly of Shelley’s genius, yes, and of his 
heart, as youcan do. Soon after he left Oxford he went to the 
Lakes, poor fellow, and with some wish, I have understood, to see 
me; but I was absent, and Southey received him instead. Now, the 
very reverse of what would have been the case in ninety-nine in- 
stances of a hundred, I might have been of use to him and Southey 
could not ; forI should have sympathized with his poetic, metaphys- 
ical reveries, and the very word metaphysics is ‘an abomination to 
Southey, and Shelley would have felt that I understood him. His 
discussions tending toward atheism would not have scared me; for 
me it would have been a semi-transparent larva, soon to be sloughed, 
and through which I should have seen the true image, the final met- 
amorphosis. Besides, I have ever thought that sort of atheism the 
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next best religion to Christianity ; nor does the better faith I have 
learnt from Paul and John interfere with the cordial reverence I feel 
for Benedict Spinoza. As far as Robert Southey was concerned, I 
am quite certain that his harshness arose entirely from the frightful 
reports that had been made to him respecting Shelley’s moral char- 
acter and conduct—reports essentially false, but for a man of 
Southey’s strict regularity and habitual self-government, rendered 
plausible by Shelley’s own wild words and horror of hypocrisy.” 
But explain his conversion and profoundly regret it as we may, 
his course afterward was not only highly characteristic, brimful of 
individualism, but was prompted by motives from which it is impossi- 
ble for us to withhold our praise. As soon as he had given his as- 
sent to the creed of the atheists, he resolved on the overturn of the 
entire Christian world, and even hoped for it. Of course only a 
boy in his teens, and a boy, too, with his peculiar combination of 
qualities, could have conceived of such a Quixotic scheme, or have 
entertained it for an instant. He began his work as a propagandist 
with the issue of a two-paged pamphlet on the ‘‘ Necessity of Athe- 
ism,” sending a copy with a circular letter to the twenty-five heads 
of colleges at Oxford, asking their assent to its sentiments. ‘Those 
grave scholastic dignitaries replied by ordering his instant expulsion. 
Perhaps they meant well, but their conduct was certainly inexcusably 
inconsiderate. It was in great part the result of that revulsion of 
feeling that had swept over Europe at the close of the French Revo. 
lution. The curdling horrors of that reign of license and irreligion 
had caused an indescribable dread to creep into the public mind. A 
severe censorship, in consequence, rested on platform and press. We 
have since discovered that this stifling process was the very cause of 
the evils it now sought to avert. Had one of those panic-stricken 
professors taken the pains to visit Shelley in private, considerately 
listened to his objections to Christianity, and met them with the 
proofs, as Coleridge would have done, he would have found in him 
an apt and candid scholar, and without much question would have 
won over to his cause an earnest and able advocate. None was ever 
more open to conviction. He craved knowledge, was of reflective 
habit. His intellect was marked alike for its strength, its compass 
and its integrity. Though of deep convictions, his restless spirit of 
inquiry always saved him from becoming opinionated. He strongly 
inclined to religious thinking. Indeed, what Novalis once remarked 
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of Spinoza, that branded atheist, who so deeply impressed him with 
his religious fervor, I believe, was equally true of Shelley. He was 
‘‘ God-intoxicated.””. To know truth and fearlessly to use it, had 
grown into an enthusiasm ; and that very act which called down on 
him such wrathful lightnings, was one of its unmistakable signs. 

To none would an appreciative sympathy have been more wel- 
come; upon none would it have wrought greater good. That his 
‘life had been singularly pure, even his bitterest enemies durst not 
deny. Being still very young, only eighteen, of slight experience, 
with an immature judgment, with no fixed habits of thought, radi- 
cal changes might readily have been wrought in his beliefs. Nothing 
but excessive fright could have induced these learned men of 
Oxford to let slip this golden opportunity. They must have ad- 
judged him smitten with incurable leprosy, to have thrust him out 
with such cruel haste, branding him with all the ignominy that lay 
within the bestowal of one of the most powerful corporations of 
learning in the world. A German University would have taken up 
the gauntlet which Shelley thus threw down, and not have suffered 
his belief in the impregnability of his position to become confirmed 
by so cowardly an answer as he here received. 

The boy, thus rudely rebuffed, sought an asylum in his father’s 
house, and should have found one. But the cold formalist, mainly 
interested in keeping the outside of the platter clean, sternly re- 
buked him, giving him to understand that unless he conformed to 
the religious usages of the family he must never again step foot on 
his threshold. Shelley, loyal to his convictions, promptly refused, 
although he knew that disgrace and poverty would join him com- 
pany. If the doctors blundered, the father surely fell into crime. 
Granting that the boy was the most impracticable of dreamers, and 
that had his dreams come true, the moral world would have passed 
into eclipse, yet the fact that he was a mere boy, and nobly aimed 
at benefiting his age, should have summoned to his side the kind- 
liest influences of home. Yet he was left upon the streets of Lon- 
don, to battle single-handed as best he could. It was a sad sight. 

Shelley’s individualism, already strongly marked, now passed at 
once into blind frenzy. Indeed, it would seem that he never after- 
ward fully recovered his right reason. Queen Mab, begun a year 
and a half before as a purely imaginative poem on dreams, he at 
once converted into a systematic attack on society, doubling its 
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length and appending to it elaborate notes, in which whafever law 
or custom tended in the least to restrain the fullest personal free- 
dom, was passionately condemned as tyrannical. This delicately- 
nerved dream-creature, thus trampled on by professing Christians, 
tortured but not tamed, learns to regard Christianity as the foster- 
mother of crime, an organized oppression drenching the earth with 
the blood of innocency. Obedience to God he pronounces the 
servility a trembling slave pays a tyrant. As all religions threaten 
punishment for disbelief, a purely involuntary act, they, he claims, 
should all alike pass under condemnation. There is no personal 
Creator. Vulgar minds had mistaken a metaphor for a real being, 
a word for a thing. There is at best but an impersonal, pervading 
spirit, coeternal with the universe. Necessity is mother of the world, 
true liberty a mere shadow, a myth, a fable. Crime is madness, 
madness a disease, disease the sole result of meat diet. Prometheus 
chained to Caucasus personates mankind, who having applied fire 
to culinary purposes, or, in other words, having changed the char- 
acter of their food, have become the helpless victims of the vulture 
of disease. Wealth is a power usurped by the few to compel the 
many to labor for their benefit. The rent-rolls of landed proprie- 
tors are pension lists, signs of sinecures, which reformers should no 
longer suffer to exist. Laws which support this system are the re- 
sult of the conspiracy of a few, and would be swept from the statute 
book were not the masses ignorant and credulous. Law even pre- 
tends to control the intercourse of the sexes, in face of the fact that 
the very essence of love is liberty. Marriage is utterly unworthy of 
toleration. As well bind friends together by statute as man and 
wife. The present system of constraint makes hypocrites or open 
foes out of the majority of those thus bound. ‘In fact, religion 
and morality, as they now stand, compose a practical code of misery 
and servitude; the genius of human happiness must tear every leaf 
from the accursed Book of God, ere man can read the inscription 
on his heart. How would morality, dressed up in stiff stays and 
finery, start from her own disgusting image, should she look in the 
mirror of nature.” 


Thus we see Shelley pouring out invectives against every form of 
religious faith, against every safeguard to property or pure morals; 
an indiscriminate iconoclast, an agrarian, a free-lover, a fierce foe to 
all present forms of social order. 
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His mind cooled somewhat in after years, as his life grew more 
tranquil. Some of his views he modified; some, totally changed; 
some, however, he carried into practice and tenaciously maintained 
until death. He lived to advance as far as the Unitarian creed, and 
to be a firm believer in immortality. Such was the drift of his 
thought, such his increasing study of the Scriptures and unfeigned 
love for them, his natural candor, his tireless search for truth, his 
profound respect for the character of Christ, it is by no means im- 
probable that had a few more years been spared him, and they 
warmed and lighted by sympathizing hearts, his respect would have 
turned to love, perhaps to adoration. 

His opinion of marriage underwent little change. Had he fol- 
lowed his own inclinations, he would have lived with both Harriet 
and Mary without its sanction, utterly regardless of the world’s 
opinion. He consented to its rites, not because he quailed before 
the-approaching storm of calumny, but because principally upon 
them, being the weaker party, it would spend its violence. Even 
as it was, he and Mary lived together a full year without it, before 
Harriet’s suicide secured him the divorce refused by English law. 


Shelley’s idealism and individualism, originally given in such large 
measure, now almost preternaturally developed, render it possible, 
in my judgment, for Shelley to have been prompted by the purest 
motives in both the advocacy and practice of principles which, if 
generally adopted, would have corrupted and finally overturned 
society. 


I now pass to his third most noticeable trait,—his enthusiasm. 
In this, too, from the first he stood preéminent; and in this, I re- 
gret to add, there soon appeared symptoms of disease. 

The instances in his life, which I have already given under other 
heads, equally illustrate the intensity of his temperament; and so 
intimately is it also associated with his capacities to love and hope, 
it will again appear when I treat those divisions of my theme. But 
there are certain phases demanding a more special notice, and to 
them I now briefly direct attention. 

His passion for boating was very remarkable. It was as impelling 
and as indestructible as any instinct of which a bee or a beaver be- 
comes possessed. It appeared first in the making and floating of 
paper boats. Whenever he approached any little pond in his ram- 
bles, he would linger about its margin by the hour, held as by the 
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spell of enchantment. The keen wind sweeping across the common 
would cut his delicate face and hands, and cause his frail body to 
tremble with the cold; but with thoughts undiverted he would keep 
on twisting his bits of paper into tiny crafts. These as fast as fin- 
ished he would launch, watching them with absorbing interest as 
they drifted away until they either capsized, or sank water-soaked, 
or safely landed on the opposite shore, his imagination meantime 
transforming the pond into a rough rolling sea, and his bits of paper 
into stately ships wrestling with tempests or dashing upon rocks, or 
safely riding at anchor at last in the offing of some foreign port. He 
always had one or more books in his pocket; and however expensive 
the volume, its fly-leaves, although he never disturbed the text, were 
prized only as excellent ship-timber; and it was utterly impossible to 
entice him from the spot so long as there was an available scrap of 
paper about his person. While residing at Bracknell he found a 
whimsical gratification for this mania for navigation,—secretly set- 
ting sail on a stream near by in one of the tubs of his hostess. Its 
bottom falling out, he launched a second, but this meeting a similar 
fate, a third was launched from its ways in drydock, until there was 
not a single one left. Washing-day came. A search was made for 
the missing tubs, but in vain, for this strange mischief-maker had 
disappeared as well as his strange fleet. 

A large portion of his life he spent on the water. There he found 
health, and freedom, and lightness of heart, and mental exaltation. 
His poems abound in river scenes, and scenes on the sea; some of 
exceeding wildness, as in ‘‘Alastor ;’’ some, as in the ‘‘Witch of Atlas,”’ 
bathed in a beauty so ethereal it would seem the artist, in some privi- 
leged hour of inspiration, had dipped his brush in the light of other 
worlds. The ‘‘Revolt of Islam,’’ one of the most elaborate of his 
poems, he composed as he floated a half-year alone in his skiff on 
the Thames, reclining under alder and willow-fringed banks, or 
taking refuge at noonday in some of the little islands that had until 
then nestled unnoticed in the lap of the river. Frequently he would 
spend whole nights in his boat. This passion, however, proved 
fatal at last; for Shelley having set sail from Leghorn for Lerici on 
his way to welcome Leigh Hunt to Italy, accompanied only by a 
single friend and a sailor boy, was overtaken by a sudden squall which 
whipped the waters into fury, and the little skiff so preciously 
freighted soon fell an easy prey to the hungry sea. 
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In conversation he was remarked for his impetuosity. There was 
a sort of contagious eagerness, an animation, at times a wild rapture 
in his talk. Among congenial friends he knew no reserve. His in- 
most life lay bare before them. Indeed, had his soul been cased in 
clear crystal it could not have been less concealed. His brain 
seemed on fire, for his blue eyes would flash, his cheeks crimson, his 
whole body tremble with pent-up emotions struggling impatiently 
for outlet, although his thoughts at the time were flowing in head- 
long torrent from his tongue. I speak without exaggeration. It is 
said that man is a microcosm. If nature’s volcanic eruptions, with 
their earthquakes and hot, steaming lava, ever found their human 
analogies, it was in some of these impassioned outbursts of Shelley. 
His readiness of speech was equaled only by its finish and fullness. 
He spoke with ease and precision on the most abstruse themes. His 
ordinary conversation had a poetic flavor about it, for nothing 
seemed to appear to him except in some singular and pleasing light, 
and his extremely mobile face glassed his thoughts as perfectly as 
does the lake the woods that border it, or the clouds and birds that 
float and fly above its surface. Had he written as he talked, he 
would never have lacked readers. To all this there were added a 
frankness, a fearlessness and a forgetfulness of self rarely met with in 
social life, and these are each important avenues of communication. 
Such large capacity for utterance no doubt greatly helped the com- 
bustion of his thought. Smothered flames die. To live they must 
be granted access to the oxygen of the outer air. 

When in conversation, so lost was he to all surroundings, so under 
the sway of his enthusiasm, his tea, of which he was very fond and 
drank largely, would go dripping from his shaking hand down his 
bosom upon his knees, into his shoes, on the carpet, and thus cup 
would follow cup in almost endless succession. It is recorded of 
him that he would frequently hold his auditors spell-bound through 
the entire night. Those thus charmed by him would at daybreak 
start up in perfect wonderment at the unconscious passage of the 
hours ; and what is mysterious about it is, there would be left in their 
memories, after the strange fascination was ended, little else than a 
vague sense of extreme delight, the whole scene having vanished 
like the fabric of adream. There was at times something wild and 
unearthly in his talk, a startling abruptness in its commencement 
and ending; so much so that Mr. Maddocks tells us that he was im- 
pressed by him as by the coming and going of a spirit. 
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In his pursuits as a scholar his enthusiasm knew no bounds. He 
always seemed to have a book in his hand, whether at the table, on 
the street, in the fields, or in bed, drinking in its contents with an 
avidity and a quickness almost incredible. It is said of him that he 
could read from six to eight lines at asingle glance. Although we can- 
not give credence to this report, yet it serves to show that he seemed 
to others to grasp thought as by intuition. Such was his facility as a 
linguist, he would read the Greek philosophers in the original for 
hours without the use of a lexicon, and with the French, Italian and 
Spanish languages he was equally conversant. Homer, one of his 
favorite authors, he read, re-read and read again, no one knows how 
many times, always keeping a copy within reach. Ariosto was also 
to him a fountain of perpetual pleasure. He indeed approached the 
works of all the master minds of antiquity with a most profound 
reverence; and however abstruse and subtile their reasonings, his 
mind never grew weary, so intense and so insatiable his desire to 
discover truth. From a very early age he evinced for the study of 
physics great aptitude and relish, and pursued it with unbounded ar- 
dor. It was not until he had entered Oxford, had suffered from an 
explosion, had taken arsenic by mistake, and well-nigh ruined his 
books, his furniture and his clothing with chemicals, that he threw 
aside retort and test-tube, and set at work with the same character- 
istic fervor to disentangle those endless gossamer threads of thought 
metaphysicians take such delight in spinning. While thus engaged 
he embraced among other theories the Platonic doctrine of pre- 
existence. The wild warmth with which he welcomed his new creed 
came out quaintly one day while he was passing along Magdalen 
Bridge. A woman met him with a baby in her arms. He at once 
dextrously snatched it from her, greatly alarming her by his ab- 
ruptness. In high tenor and with eager looks he asked, ‘‘ Will your 
baby tell us anything about pre-existence, madam.” At first she 
made no reply, thinking him insane; but seeing that the queer man 
meant no harm, and Shelley repeating his question with the same 
vehemence, she said, ‘‘He can’t speak.” ‘‘ Worse and worse,” 
cried Shelley greatly disappointed; ‘‘ but surely the babe can speak if 
he will, for he is only a few weeks old. He may fancy perhaps that he 
cannot, but it is only asilly whim. He cannot have forgotten entirely 
the use of speech 1n so short a time; the thing is absolutely impossible.” 
After the answer of the’ mother that she had never heard him speak, 
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nor any one so young, Shelley patted the boy’s cheek, praised his 
rosy health, and passed him back to his mother, remarking as he 
walked away, ‘*‘ How provokingly close these new-born babes are; 
but it is not the less certain, notwithstanding their cunning attempts 
to conceal the truth, that all knowledge is reminiscence. The doc- 
trine is far more ancient than the times of Plato, and as old as the 
venerable allegory that the Muses are the daughters of Memory ; not 
one of the nine was eversaid to be the child of Invention.” 

But we must go to some of those poems with which he has en- 
riched our literature if we would see his enthusiasm at the flood—to 
that drama of ‘‘Hellas,’’ to those Odes to Naples and to Liberty, to 
the songs of triumph which constitute the closing act in his ‘‘Pro- 
metheus Unbound ;”’ for here there are rhapsodies, and choral melo- 
dies, and lyric bursts, such as could have come only from a soul in 
transport. A glory of transfiguration rests upon his thought. In 
such rapt moods his face must have shone as the face of an angel. 
In his ‘‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” he appears, strange as it may 
seem, in the role of a religious enthusiast. It is true that in his at- 
tempts to rid his conceptions concerning God of all anthropomor- 
phisms he has fallen into vagueness, leaving us an ideal which, 
while whiter than Parian marble, is also, alas! more cold; yet his 
worship is no less devout than was Ignatius Loyola’s. His heart 
burns with the same fierce fires of devotion. There is the same 
chivalric zeal, the same exhausting vigils, the same importunate 
prayer. 

We have thus far found Shelley a highly imaginative, sensitive, 
positive, volatile creature, singularly unsuited to the circumstances 
in which he was placed. No wonder his enthusiasm soon became 
diseased. His mind was not of a judicial cast. There was not the 
first characteristic of a trimmer about him, even taking that word in 
its best sense, as given by Halifax. He was by nature a radical, an 
extremist. No fear restrained him, no constitutional conservatism, 
not even common-sense caution. He loved truth better than he 
loved life. He fairly famished for it. Indeed, driven by his in- 
tense hunger, he committed the grave error of overloading his fac- 
ulties until their action became dyspeptic. Impressionable, sincere, 
simple-hearted as a child, he inconsiderately gave assent to theories 
that would not for an instant bear the test of dispassionate logic, 
simply because they were specious, ably argued, and apparently 
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tended to ameliorate society. As soon as accepted, his imagination 
threw upon them its strong calcium light, and they at once assumed 
a brilliancy and a coloring not their own. 

‘Persecution stepped in only to enhance their value and confirm 
their truth. His enthusiasm ran wild. His pursuit was too eager, 
and he was too elated over what he chanced to find. His precipi- 
tancy blinded him. Hotspurs can never become successful discover- 
ers in the domain of philosophy. 

To this same disposition we can trace the cause of his restless 
wanderings from place to place, like his own Ahasuerus. Each lo- 
cality was successively selected for his permanent home. ‘There, as 
he used to phrase it, he was to live forever. But he was no sooner 
settled than a new plan, suggesting itself, carried everything before 
it, and he would again start on his travels. His departures and arrivals 
were always precipitate, usually from excess of enthusiasm. To this 
also we can trace the exceeding crudeness of his plans for social 
reform ; his championship and abandonment of Irish liberty. His 
first marriage, which terminated so disastrously, resulted from the 
sudden adoption of the suggestions of his sympathy. It was no love 
affair. A pretty girl came to him with a most pitiful tale, and to 
help her out of trouble he gallantly, but with fatal thoughtlessness, 
helped himself, and her, too, more deeply in. 

Wo. W. KINSLEY. 
( Zo be Concluded.) 





RECENT ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 


UR age is one of economic fermentation; what the past re- 
cognized as true is growing more and more uncertain to us ; 

the beliefs of the future have not yet authenticated themselves to 
mankind. Tongues that once were among the loudest and the most 
confident are ceasing; knowledge that seemed unquestionable is 
vanishing away. The adherents of recognized systems, losing sight 
of their logical coherence, are beginning to renounce or essentially 
to qualify the fundamental principles of those systems, while they 
yet seek to hold fast to the practical inferences and rules which were 
derived from those principles. Loyal defenders of economic ortho- 
doxy are chiefly strong on the exceptions which they take to the 
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teachings of its founders. They repeat the old formulas and re- 
hearse the old lessons; but they comfort their souls with their pri- 
vate fling at the creed by way of showing their mental freedom. 
Thirty years ago one would have prophesied that William Rath- 
bone Greg would live and die in the ranks of the orthodox. Him- 
self a Manchester loom-lord, a shining light in the great Corn-law 
discussion, and a representative of the hard, clear, common-sense 
intellect of northern England, he seemed committed alike by in- 
terest, position, intellect and record, by all his powers and by all 
their limitations, to the Manchester gospel of final prosperity and sal- 
vation for England and the world through the removal of restrictions 
on commercial intercourse. But in his Prodlems of Life he threw a 
stone at the brittle edifice of English Political Economy, successfully 
assailing the Malthusian law of population, which is the foundation 
of the English theories of land tenure, of wages and of labor. And 
now in his Rocks Ahead' he takes up the role of Cassandra to warn 
the English people that the practical outcome of all their policies and 
their plannings bids fair to be national ruin and bankruptcy. The 
three ‘‘ rocks ahead ”’ are the political, the economic and the relig- 
ious rock. The first two are very closely related to each other. 
The Reform Bill of 1867, by taking the power out of the hands of 
the class on whom it was conferred by the Whig Reform, Bill of 
1832, could not but very greatly interfere with the prospects and 
the ideals of the class which Mr. Greg especially represents. An 
England governed by the dourgeotsie, by middle class men and 
middle class ideas, was the very object aimed at in the first reform. 
And for the thirty-five years of its tenure of power, the middle 
class did great things for England, but not the very greatest.” It 
reformed many branches of administration, simplified the laws and 
their administration, and put under restraint the selfishness of the 
more powerful classes, where it intrenched on the rights of others. 
It abolished privileges, and worked out a modified equality before the 
law. It reformed the higher and the middle class of educational in- 
stitutions, called the municipalities to account for their trusts, and 
swept away a host of fungus-like abuses in all places and corners 
where ancient drones were living on more ancient endowments. 
But it left the vaster tasks entirely untried. It never awoke toa 


2 1 Rocks AHEAD; or, the Warnings of Cassandra. By W.R.Greg. Pp. xli. 
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consciousness of the evils inflicted on England by the disproportion 
of her manufacturing to her agricultural industries ; it never lifteda 
finger to secure to the English people their traditional customary 
rights to the land, or to distribute among the millions hungry for a 
bit of land the millions upon millions of cultivatible soil which 
lie untilled and uncared for. It made England more and more de- 
pendent with every year upon foreign harvests for the staff of life. 
It adopted a foreign policy in accordance with that dependence—a 
policy weak and contemptible in the extreme, a policy of bullying 
the weak and the feeble, of truckling to the strong. It left the un- 
enfranchised voters at home in their ignorance and their squalor, 
making no large and generous effort to secure a system of national 
education, until constrained to do so by the transfer of power to 
that class. 

And so Mr. Greg takes up his parable of woe and desolation over 
the England that he and his friends have made and fashioned during 
their long tenure of power. With Burke he fears for England, not 
‘‘the day of judgment,’ but ‘‘the day of no judgment,’ and he 
thinks that his country is fast drifting to that. We agree with Eng- 
lish opinion in treating most of his alarms as needless; the old coun- 
try has a moral vitality, which is greater than he seems to think. 
She bids fair for another millennium of national existence. But she 
will have a hard pull up the hill in getting free of the mischiefs of 
narrow-minded, hard-headed policy which Mr. Greg and the Whigs 
in general have advocated. 

Mr. Greg, in his first chapter, labors to show what will be the 
effect of transferring political power from the wages-paying to the 
wages-receiving class, and of course he makes much of the frightful 
example of the United States. The city of New York, itself under 
the control of the worst class of naturalized, but not Americanized, 
foreigners, is taken as a sample of American character and the ef- 
fect of democratic institutions ; and the sins of the civil service system 
as a specimen of our way of government. In explanation and con- 
firmation of what he says of the latter, he reprints as his own the re- 
markable paper on ‘‘ Three Men and Three Eras,”’ which appeared 
in Zhe National Review at the beginning of the war. We well re- 
member the effect which that paper had on us at the time—an effect 
exactly opposite to that which Mr. Greg would now wish it to con- 
vey. We were just becoming alive to the abuses of the American 
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system of government, and were inclined to despair of it because re- 
garding these as inherent in it. But Mr. Greg (as we thought) shows 
that these grow out of remediable defects of our political method 
—defects which had no existence in the first era, and are quite cap- 
able of removal still. 

The second chapter contains some interesting reading for Ameri- 
can economists. He foretells ‘‘ the industrial exhaustion of Great 
Britain” as not far distant, the chief causes being the exhaustion of 
her coal, the deterioration of her labor, and the rapid advance of 
her competitors in industrial development. He candidly points out 
the dependence of England’s ascendency upon the exclusive com- 
mand of cheap capital, and admits that the progress of other coun- 
tries must be fatal to the sort of prosperity which she has hitherto 
enjoyed. ‘This last concession is a damaging comment upon the 
sentimental cosmopolitanism of some Free Traders, as most finely 
expressed by Gladstone and Tennyson in their famous utterances on 
the subject of the brotherhood of free trade. Mr. Greg is right, but 
they ought to be. A natural and normal prosperity should find 
its benefit in every other nation’s benefit; but England’s prosperity 
suffers from whatever progress in the arts of industry is effected else- 
where. A touch of the old Free Trader we find (on page 93) in the 
assertion, that England’s exports to other countries have gone on in- 
creasing because, ‘‘as in the United States, a fallacious commercial 
policy is fettering their hands ;” while in the very same sentence he 
gives as another reason: ‘because in many quarters the applica- 
tion of capital to the development of native resources, is in its in- 
fancy or its struggling youth.”” If Mr. Greg’s view of the immense 
advantages possessed by accumulated capital and matured industry 
is correct, then our commercial policy is anything but ‘ fallacious,”’ 
and is the true reason of our vastly increased production, of our 
diminished importation of foreign products, and of our rapid advance 
in competition with England for the command of our own market, 
of markets foreign to both, and even of the English market. Under 
no other policy would Mr. Greg have had to récord that, “in nearly 
every branch of manufacture and machine-making, the most suc- 
cessful and serviceable inventions for many years have been of 
American origin,’’ for which statement he alleges Mr. Brassey as 
authority ; while he quotes Mr. Lothian Bell as saying that ‘in the 
matter of skill, every one who has had the opportunity of inspecting 
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the American iron works, concurs that their development is quite in 
keeping with the advantages which Nature has conferred on that 
highly favored conntry.” 

Unless Mr. Greg also is mistaken, they are not wrong who fore- 
tell that the transfer of political power in England will result, sooner 
or later, in the abandonment of that Free Trade policy which the 
middle classes regard as the perfection of economic wisdom, and 
in the adoption of the ‘‘ fallacious commercial policy’’ of the United 
States. 

The style in which Mr. Greg’s book has been reproduced for 
American readers is not what we would have expected from the 
house whose imprint it bears. 

In his Letters to the London Times,* Mr. Carey draws much the 
same picture of the mischievous results of England’s economic 
policy, but especially in regard to her contact with less civilized 
countries. Fas est ab hoste doceri ; an intelligent and severe critic 
may render a nation the very greatest services. And no nation is 
so much in need of such services as England. The bumptiousness 
of the English character is a great obstacle to the Englishman seeing 
things as they are. He boasts of his love of fair play, and not with- 
out reason. John does love fair play with all his heart. But no 
country has such difficulty in seeing anything to be fair, if it be 
against her own interests, or unfair if it favor them. This, as de 
Tocqueville pointed out, is the real reason of many shameless acts, 
which, if done by any other country, must be pronounced utterly 
Machiavellian in motive. It is a certain moral obtuseness which 
prevents the true Englishman from seeing the shamelessness of his 
country’s opium war with China, her oppression of Japan, her im- 
poverishment of India and Ireland, and the thousand and one iniqui- 
ties she has perpetrated in the extension of her commerce. The 
more one knows of English character, the less of indignation he 
feels at the moral quality of these acts, and also the less of hopeful- 
ness as to their undoing. Still it is the part of real but severe friends 
to speak the truth about them, to bring once more the rejected Sibyl- 
line books and offer them to those who need but undervalue the 
lessons they contain. Mr. Carey’s pamphlet contains a pretty long 
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list of the things that Englishmen do not like to read, but would be 
the better for taking to heart. 

Any one who cares to follow the course of economic history on 
the continent of Europe, will do well to subscribe for the Alerkur 
published at Frankfort on Mayn, by Dr. F. Stoepel. It is a weekly 
paper, of one sheet in quarto, and costs but three marks (or shil- 
lings) a quarter. Dr. Stoepel is the translator of the abridged edi- 
tion of Mr. Carey’s Social Science. Some of his excellent articles in 
the Merkur he has also printed en brochure. Twoof these are Zhe 
Crisis in Germany, and Free Trade and Protection» They are 
forcible and readable productions, the work of a man who has had 
his eyes open for facts, and who has in himself the intelligence 
needed for their appreciation. They are also of interest as part of a 
polemic literature, which represents a notable struggle within Ger- 
many itself. While that great empire has been growing rich and pow- 
erful under a truly Protective policy, the chairs of Political Economy 
in her universities have been for the most part filled by disciples of 
the English school; and consequently there has arisen a generation 
of doctrinaires who are full of devotion to its economic chimeras. 
The theory of the thinkers must, in the long run, mould the prac- 
tice of the active workers; and the present administration are 
taking steps to throw Germany open to the world’s competitions. 
The class which is in the majority are the land-owners and the 
dauers, who are so short-sighted as to think that dependence on for- 
eign markets will put money into their pockets. In the really pro- 
gressive districts of the country, such as Westphalia, Saxony, Berlin, 
and parts of Silesia, there is a warm and decided opposition to this 
abandonment of the policy which found Germany the poorest coun- 
try in Europe, and has already made her one of the wealthiest. But 
in the regions where sunkers and dauers have the majority, the 
Free Trade theories command a general support, and the politicians 
have purchased the political support of England by a commercial 
treaty which surrenders all German interests. The most lively op- 
position has been excited in the Rhine valley. The Free Traders 
counted on the support of even the manufacturing class, and held 
out various inducements to them in the shape of the free importation 
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of raw materials. For atime the whole issue seemed to be staked 
by both parties upon their suffrages ; and when the result was decid- 
edly in favor of Protection, the English papers were inclined to give 
_up the fight. But the stolidity of a Prussian bureaucracy does not 
yield to popular opinion, and the administration, falling back on 
the support of the yuakers, renews its announcement of its inten- 
tions. Dr. Stoepel has done good service in this warfare. He is 
recognized as a man fully competent to speak to and for the people 
of the Rhine valley, the Yankees of Germany, the most practically 
intelligent and enterprising of its various populations. 

Prof. Bonamy Price’s work on Currency and Banking‘ recalls 
to us, by the lack of consistency and harmony in its contents, the 
disappointment felt by many of*his friends at the character of his 
lectures in America. His Principles of Currency (1869) was a most 
vigorous protest against the monetary notions of the old English 
school, and it was plainly expected that their author would approach 
the financial questions of our own country from a higher plane, and 
with less of traditional prepossession than any of our orthodox 
economists had shown. It was also expected that a man who had 
such a keen eye for the economic phenomena of his own country, and 
had had such success in shattering the e/do/a of the economists there, 
would learn something and teach us something about American 
finance that was not to be gotten out of books. But Prof. Price’s 
feet were not well planted in American soil until he began his mis- 
sion of enlightenment in a style which showed that he had quite 
made up his mind on all American subjects, and had come hither 
not to learn, but to teach. And the substance of his teaching was 
anything but what his books had led us to expect. What he had 
written was evidently to his mind strong meat for strong men, and 
the strong stomachs for its digestion were not to be found on this 
side of the Atlantic. So he dealt out to us abundant milk for babes 
—endless harping on the platitudes and truisms of the orthodox 
economy, and no small admixture of hardy assumptions and false 
positions. In his last book he gives us the two elements between 
the same covers. Up to page 166 the promise of his preface is very 
fairly kept; his views are again stated much as in his previous work. 
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But on that page he begins ‘‘a few words on the great problem as 
well as the great duty which lie on the people of the United States,” 
and from that on ‘‘ milk for babes”’ is his staple. By page 174 the 
milk becomes very sour and unwholesome milk—a quotation from 
one of Prof. A. L. Perry’s speeches on the currency question, whose 
omission would add very greatly to the value of the volume. 

To be more particular, Mr. Price is the English champion of the 
truth that no people can have too much of a really convertible 
currency. Now the one great question at issue between the hard 
money men and their opponents in America is this—do gold and 
silver furnish the only possible converse for a paper currency, or is 
there something else which is an equally good converse? Our 
country has, and for a long time will have, a large national debt. 
Yet our credit isso good that our bonds stand at a considerable 
premium in the market. We have not, and are not likely to have 
at any early date, the gold needed for a resumption of specie pay- 
ments. We can only force a violent and excessive contraction of 
the monetary circulation by withdrawing the greenbacks and making 
national bank notes redeemable in gold, when gold is not forthcom- 
ing. Do or do not government bonds, paying interest high enough 
to be at par in gold, furnish the basis for the resumption of convert- 
ibility, or must we endure the curse of an inconvertible currency 
until somebody sends us gold? But any one might read Professor 
Price’s book and his lectures from beginning to end, without finding 
the least evidence of his appreciation of the views of those who dis- 
sent from the hard money platform, 

The last work of the late Prof. Cairnes was to revise and republish 
his first,—that on the Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy. In spite of our very high regard for the author of Zhe 
Slave Power, we cannot help feeling that his purely economical 
works are singularly barren. There is, as a young English professor 
once said to us, nothing to be learned from them; and John Stuart 
Mill showed his great judgment and fairness in his dissent from the 
current opinion which gives him rank above Cliffe Leslie. 

The best thing, to our thinking, in the present book, is his clear 
perception of the fact which Mr. Carey has elaborated in his Unity 
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of Law, viz. that ‘the laws and phenomena of wealth, wi .ch it be- 
longs to this science to explain, depend equally on physical and 
mental laws.” 

The fifth volume of Mr. Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions® is 
of decided interest to economists. It contains especially his great 
papers and speeches on the land question, in which the truth he had 
slowly learnt from Thornton and the falsehood he had early im- 
bibed from Ricardo are alike carried to their logical consequences. 
Many of these papers are ‘‘epoch-making’’ in the history of Politi- 
cal Economy, especially the review of Thornton’s- Labor and its 
Claims, in which the figment of a wage-fund was slain, and put be- 
yond all power of Prof. Cairnes to resuscitate it. The first paper 
on ‘‘Endowments’’ contains the remarkable words which show how 
far Mill had veered from the orthodox political economy of the Ri- 
cardo, Cobden and McCulloch school: ‘There are many things 
which free trade does passably. There are none which it does ab- 
solutely well; for competition is as rife in the career of fraudulent 
pretence as in that of real excellence. Free trade is not upheld, by 
any one who knows human life, from any very lofty estimate of its 
worth, but because the evils of exclusive privilege are still greater, 
and what is worse, more incorrigible.’’ ‘Two of these papers are on 
metaphysical topics—reviews of Taine’s De 7 Jntelligence and of 
Grote’s Aristot/e. A majority are economical, and in the series of 
«Papers on Land Tenure”’ the connection between his Ricardoism 
and his half-way communism is very clearlyshown. Ricardo’s posi- 
tion that rent is payment for the use of the natural and inherent 
powers of the soil, and not for utilities created by labor, of necessity 
involves a distinction between property in land and all other forms 
of property, to the disadvantage of the former. For a long time 
this inference was not drawn by the English economists, and their sci- 
ence was regarded as a great champion of the rights of property 
against socialism or communism. But in our own times the position 
that the land-owner is nothing but a public official, who must ac- 
count to the state for the trust committed to him, is coming to be 
regarded almost as a printiple of political economy. No one has 
stated this more clearly and forcibly than Mr. Mill; and the alarm of 
the landlords is not in the least diminished by his assurance that he 
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and his friends are not prepared to advocate anything very sweeping 
in the way of change. For everybody must see that the proclama- 
tion of such principles by men as eminent as Bright and Mill, will 
lead to their general currency among the intelligent classes of wages- 
receivers, and that inferences not sanctioned by the ‘‘ Land Tenure 
Reform Association” will be eagerly drawn. We see no remedy 
unless through the currency of the truth which Mr. Mill has again 
rejected and denied, that land like any other property owes its value 
to labor, and that the natural and inherent powers of the soil (as may 
be seen best in the regions like the Amazon valley, where these 
powers are greatest) have no value in the absence of other things. 

This last volume of Mr. Mill’s Dissertations, while it contains 
nothing of such exceeding interest as his essays on Coleridge and 
Bentham, is altogether worthy of its author. It reflects the qualities 
of a mind clear, strong and great—great in spite of great limita- 
tions. 

One of Mr. Mill’s papers is a review of Maine’s Vi//age Communi- 
ties’ which Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have presented to the Ameri- 
can public in a very handsome form. With the principal results 
reached in those lectures, the readers of this magazine are already 
acquainted, as they have been freely used and largély quoted in the 
article on ‘* The Teutonic Mark,” and some others. They are of 
immense value to every one who wishes to know as closely as may 
be the early history of institutions ; and the clearness, force and 
beauty of the author’s style render their perusal as fascinating as 
possible. To the economist, their great importance is in their refu- 
tation of the theory of the origin of rent in competition for land. 
“Mr. Mill unhappily confined his review of them to other points of 
interest, and only expressed his regret that space and time failed 
him to say what could be said in defence of the economists ; nor do 
we know of any others who have found time to say it. 

But these lectures fill but half of the handsome volume before us. 
The rest is occupied with his Rede Lecture on ‘‘ The Effects of 
Observation of India on Modern European Thought ;’’ with three 
‘* Addresses to the University of Calcutta,’’ and with two essays on 
«The Theory of Evidence,” and on ‘‘ Roman Law and Legal Edu- 
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cation.’’ All of these will be seen to be fit themes for Sir Henry 
Maine, and the readers of his Ancient Law will come to all of these 
essays with greedy expectation. They will find sometimes the same 
things as he has written in other places, but with such difference of 
perspective and of light and shade, as renders every restatement 
valuable. The Calcutta Addresses are the freshest in contents, 
where all are fresh in manner and interest. They discuss the prob- 
lem of education from an Anglo-Indian standpoint, and help us to 
understand the complex nature of the problem which England has 
to solve in the work of civilizing her great Asiatic Empire. Much 
of what he says as to the theory of education seems to us exceedingly 
doubtful, especially on the subject of cramming. 

English political economy in its American branch has hitherto 
been but a barren Hannah, unfruitful of any fresh or original thought. 
While the opposite or nationalist school can point with pride to the 
two Careys, List, Rae and Phillips, only Condy Raguet stands out 
from the herd of writers and translators of manuals and text books 
on the orthodox side. Nota single doctrine or modification of a 
doctrine is traceable to the American Free Traders, although they 
have been contemporary with Senior, Mill, Tooke, Leslie, Thornton, 
Macleod, and all the host of audacious innovators upon economic 
tradition. One might almost claim that as representatives of life, 
movement and vitality, the nationalists of America better correspond 
to the cosmopolitans abroad. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker seems likely to take away this reproach. 
Like Mr. Carey, he has enjoyed the advantage of being the son and 
no doubt the favorite pupil of an economist of at least the second 
class. He has had still more exceptional advantages as head of the- 
Bureau of Statistics and Superintendent of the Census of 1870, and 
he has already given intimations, in the valuable prefaces to the 
Census Report, of lessons learnt and inferences drawn from the 
statistics there collected. His recently published treatise on Zhe 
Wages Question® deserves to rank between those of Edward Young 
and W. T. Thornton as one of the best discussions of the most 
burning question in modern political economy. His work is 
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more theoretical than that of Mr. Young, more full of. facts than 
that of Mr. Thornton. It surpasses both in its complete mastery 
of the literature of the subject, for Gen. Walker writes with 
a thorough knowledge of all the various theories and opinions of 
his predecessors in this field. As an economist he belongs to that 
semi-orthodox party, who hold with Mr. Mill that ‘‘let alone” is a 
good rule in matters of production, but not completely valid in re- 
gard to distribution. ‘This distinction seems to have been his mo- 
tive for dividing his work into two sections, ‘‘Production and Popu- 
lation” and ‘‘Distribution.”’ As is already known, Gen. Walker re- 
jects the Wage Fund Theory, and is not scared by the Malthusian 
nightmare. But he holds to the law of diminished production of 
labor when applied to agriculture, while admitting as qualifications 
all the facts urged against it. For instance, he admits Mr. Carey’s 
principle that the best lands are not the first occupied, and yet pro- 
ceeds to argue that even on that hypothesis the limit of agricultural 
productiveness issoon reached. He does not see his way to hold with 
Mr. Carey that in a normal state of society there will be a reduction 
in the rate of human increase—without any act of conscious re- 
flection—and this diminution will be reached long before the limit 
at which labor ceases to render an increased return in agriculture. 
Almost at the opening of his work he does a very great injustice 
to the Protectionist or Nationalist school of Economists, in regard to 
the principle that labor is better paid in some countries, simply be- 
cause it is better or more productive than in others. That principle 
is nowhere more earnestly argued out than by Protectionists. Mr. 
Carey, Mr. Peshine Smith, and the present writer, have urged its 
truth again and again, and especially in answer to those of Mr. 
Walker’s own friends who hold that our economic salvation as a 
people must come with ‘‘a decrease in the cost of production,” 
meaning lower wages. And when it is stated conversely by the po- 
litical representatives of the Protectionist theory, they may fairly 
claim that General Walker has fully justified them in showing that high 
wages are the cause of high production, as well as its effect. Nor do 
either the literary or the political champions of Protection urge this 
argument apart from others of which it is an important corollary. 
General Walker’s ‘‘ conclusions for use and for doctrine’ as to 
the relation of capital to labor, seem to us truly excellent. He 
thinks that society cannot afford to get rid of the employer class by 
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the general establishment of the codperative system; but he justly 
reckons any plan that will give the laborer an interest in his work as 
a great gain toall. Trades Unions and their strikes he happily 
compares to the insurrections and disorders with which the great 
struggle for political freedom was inaugurated ; and he is sure of a 
final and happy solution of all the questions which now oppress us 
by their urgency. 

What we most like in General Walker’s book is its noble, gener- 
ous and humane spirit. He has no sentimentalism in his composition ; 
he knows that business is business. _ But he is sure that men are 
men, that affections and imaginations are in a true sense economic 
forces, and that nothing is gained by assuming that either workmen 
or employers are ‘‘ covetous machines, actuated solely by avarice 
and the desire of progress.’’ We hope to give the work a more de- 
tailed examination at an early date. 

Rost. ELitis THOMPSON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Homes anD How To Make Tuem. By E. C. Gardner. Price 
$2.00. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1875. 

ILLUsTRATED Homes. By E. C. Gardner. Price $2.00. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co., 1875. 


Mr. Gardner has given us two charming little books, not at all 
technical, enunciating principles of sound and good building, telling 
us why it is sound and true, and exhorting us to hate whatever is 
false and useless. 

The first book is made up of a number of letters between an 
architect and his client—with an occasional one from his client’s 
wife or her spinster sister—about the building of a home. One or 
two other letter writers complete the dramatis persone. 

The letters are admirably written, each one having its individu- 
ality on its face; and even if they were not headed, we think we 
could tell from whom they came. As seems natural, the architect 
writes the best letters, and his arguments appear unanswerable. He 
suggests to his client first a house of stone ; then he praises the beau- 
ties of brickwork so highly that his client decides upon brick as the 
material for his house ; and lastly the advantages of wood are so 
forcibly shown by the architect that the unfortunate client again 
changes his mind. In the end, although the house is actually built, 
we are uncertain what is the material. This vacillation gives the 
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architect the opportunity to tell us the advantages of every sort of 
building, and to give us an insight into the qualities of different, 
materials. Different portions of the house are also thoroughly 
treated. We agree so entirely with his remarks on the exterior of 
chimneys that we cannot abstain from quoting somewhat. ‘A 
chimney is most useful and honorable, and you are on no account 
to be ashamed of it. Don’t try to crowd it into some out-of-the- 
way corner, or lean it off to one side to clear a cupola—better burn 
up the cupola—or perch it daintily on a slender ridge like a brick 
marten-box; let it go up strong, straight, and solid, assserting its 
right to be wherever it is needed, comely and dignified, and fin- 
ished with an honest stone cap. Ruins are charming in the right 
place, but a tattered chimney-top on an otherwise well-preserved 
house is vastly more shabby than picturesque.” His remarks on 
the shameful misuse of wood are particularly applicable at the pres- 
ent, when, by a visit to our Centennial Exhibition ground, we can 
see numerous buildings where the wood has been so twisted and 
tortured that we feel inclined to weep when we look upon it. For- 
tunately there are exceptions to this, and we can there also see wood 
properly treated. We concur strongly with him in his advocacy of 
roofs of sufficient rise to allow the use of slate or shingles. His re- 
marks are very pleasant on the roomy garret of the old high-roofed 
houses. He says, ‘‘ These have for me a wonderful fascination. 
Whether the rain upon the shingles, the mingled fragrance of seeds 
and drying herbs, the surprising bigness of the chimney, the myste- 
ries hidden in the worm-eaten chests, the almost saintly charm of 
the long-unused spinning-wheels, crumbling mementos of the pa- 
tient industry of former generations, or the shine of the stars through 
the chinks in the shrunken boards, the old garret and all its associa- 
tions are among the ‘long, long thoughts.’ I sometimes doubt 
whether the modern conveniences we are so fond of proclaiming are 
really an equivalent to the rising generation for this happiest of play- 
rooms, this storehouse of heir-looms, this silent but potent tie, that 
binds us to the life, the labor, and the love of the past.” The 
chapter on ventilation is excellent, and the volume throughout 
contains valuable information and many pleasantly written passages. 

‘* Tilustrated homes, describing real houses and real people,” 
is, as its title would suggest, a series of plans, etc., of houses for 
different characters of clients, and tells us what the clients’ wants 
were, and how the architect arranged for‘them. The different class 
of clients are well described and very life-like: the plans seem well 
arranged, and some of the exterior views striking. Without going 
into a further discussion of the merits of the book it is sufficient to 
say that it makes a good companion to ‘‘Homes and How to Make 
Them.” 
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THE ANCIENT Récime. By H. A. Taine. Translated by John 
Durand. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. Pp. xvi. 421. 


There are three Frenchmen to whom our modern Teutonic school, 
so fond of drawing comparisons disadvantageous to the Latin races, 
may be pointed as combining a German solidity and thoroughness 
with the fine insight and exquisite style of their own country: MM. 
Sainte Beuve, Littré and Taine The twenty-odd volumes of the 
Causeries du Lundi and the colossal Dictionary which attest the 
genius and the industry of the two former may stand side by side 
with the goodly list opposite the title-page of the present volume. 
Art, Literature, Philosophy, National History have been in turn the 
theme of M. Taine; and the brilliancy and multitude of his ideas 
have, in each case, been accompanied with an abundance of illustra- 
tion and of demonstration, by happily chosen instances, which leaves 
upon the reader an enduring impression. The History of English 
Literature, with some faults both of exaggeration and of omission, 
has already taken rank as a classic; a magnificent achievement, this, 
for an Englishman, and doubly wonderful in a foreigner. “In the 
vitality of M. Taine’s style, his power of realizing the life of an 
epoch, and of making his readers realize it, the defects of the book 
seem trivial; though a hostile critic would find it easy, here and 
there, to catch the author tripping. 

But here he is on his own ground, a Frenchman writing of the 
origins of contemporary France. He approaches his subject, not as 
a partisan, but as a philosopher. He is neither Legitimist, Orlean- 
ist, Bonapartist, nor Republican ; or rather, he will be one of these 
only as the result of an exhaustive inquiry. ‘I could not understand 
how, in politics, one could make up his mind according to his predi- 
lections. Peremptory advisers constructed a constitution as if it 
were a house, according to the most attractive, the newest and the 
simplest plan, holding up for consideration the mansion of a mar- 
quis, the domicile of a bourgeois, a tenement for workmen, barracks 
for soldiers, the communist philanstery, and even a camp for sav- 
ages. * * * It appears to me that a house is not built for the 
architect, nor for itself, but for the owner and occupant. * * * 
We ought to form some conception of a nation before formulating 
its constitution. I promised myself that if I should some day un- 
dertake to form a political opinion, it would be only after having 
studied France.” * * * ” * ° * 

‘‘Old Régime, Revolution, New Régime; I am going to try to 
describe these three conditions with exactness. I presume to declare 
that I have no other object in view; I have confronted my subject 
as I would the metamorphosis of an insect.” 

Besides the ordinary sources of information, M. Taine had access 
to ‘‘a mass of manuscript documents, the correspondence of a large 
number of intendants, directors of excise, farmers-general, magis- 
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trates, employés, and private persons of every kind and of every 
degree during the last thirty years of the old régime; the reports 
and memorials of the various departments of the royal household, 
the procés-verbaux and cahiers of the States-general,’’ and such a 
quantity of interesting material; ‘‘a number of documents so un- 
known and so instructive, that indeed the History of the Revolu- 
tion seems still unpublished.” 

Any reader of M. Taine will recognize from these sentences the 
appearance of a book of the greatest importance ; a book which will 
perhaps be the author’s greatest literary monument. We shall not 
attempt to estimate this detached section of a great work; but we 
may say that no other account of the habits and condition of the 
French people under the old Régime has left us with so full and so 
striking a conception of the time. We are often told that the life- 
blood of the nation was drained to sustain an elegant and luxurious 
Court; that the King was the source of executive action throughout 
the realm, and the nobles had retained no attribute of their rank ex- 
cept its odious privileges; and that taxation pressed most heavily 
and inequitably upon the poorest classes: but only after reading 
page after page of M. Taine’s significant details, do we realize the 
tremendous meaning of these facts, and understand the excesses of 
the Revolution. 

We are sorry that we cannot commend the translation, which 
bears evident marks of haste, carelessness and even of ignorance of 
the French idiom. We quote a few sentences at random: ‘‘ They 
take pride in their negligence, regarding it, as they say, living 
nobly ;” p. 53. ‘ The black brood of judicial leeches suck so much 
the more eagerly, because the more numerous, a still more meagre 
prey, having paid for the privilege of sucking it;’’ p. 55. ‘‘ The 
great families never stir away from Versailles, and day and night 
they lay in ambush;” p. 102. ‘*One has a hundred friends, and 
out of these hundred friends two or three may have some chagrin 
every day; but one could not award them sympathy for any length 
of time, as, in that event, one would be wanting in consideration for 
the remaining eighty-seven;” p. 159. These are but average in- 
stances of the liberties which Mr. Durand takes with sense and 
grammar. We hope the book will be carefully revised before the 
appearance of a new edition. 


Tue Myrus or THE New Wor p, a Treatise on the Symbolism and 
Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
A. M., M. D., Member of the American Philosophical Society, 
etc., etc. Second edition, revised, large t2mo. $2.50. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. 

No work on the American aborigines by an American student has 
appeared since the times of Du Ponceau and Gallatin which for 
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thorough scholarship can compete with this book by Dr. Brinton; 
and the fact that a second edition has been called for shows that it 
has secured among general readers, to whom it is addressed, the 
appreciation which it merits. The subject which Dr. Brinton has 
chosen can hardly be said to have been neglected, since almost every 
writer who has treated of the American Indians has presented his 
views respecting their religious beliefs, and particularly, their 
mythic tales and legendary history ; yet here, as in the Old World, 
mythology and tradition have, until within a few years, been subjects 
with which philosophy and historical criticism were wholly incom- 
petent to deal. A comparative study of the related groups of Aryan 
myths, only rendered possible by the discoveries of comparative 
philology and by access to the early literature of India and Persia, 
has placed the whole matter of mythology in a new light. Like 
language, with which it is in many ways closely connected, mythology 
is found to be a thing of natural and gradual growth, springing from 
man’s mental needs and capacities, governed by its laws, and uncon- 
trolled in the general course of its development by human design. 
Dealing in the beginning simply with the striking and mysterious 
occurrences of the outer world, and embodying the science of primi- 
tive man, to whom the only conceivable force acting in nature was 
the free will of conscious agents like himself, it is in the course of 
time refined upon and systematized and supplemented by philoso. 
phical speculation, until finally it may become divested of nearly 
every trace of its original character. The nature-myth may be 
made to embody an ethical truth, and so pass current as an allegory ; 
or an ancient deity may become degraded to a demigod, and finally 
to a merely human warrior or legislator, and the story passes into 
legendary history ;,or the myth may become a mere wonder-tale, 
repeated for the delight of children in civilized communities, and in 
uncivilized for that of child-like men. 

The readiness with which mythology passes into legendary history 
is one of its most mischievous features, since it has polluted the 
sources of all history, and has stocked the earliest annals of every 
nation with pseudo-traditions, which have long been a stumbling- 
block to historians. One of the most important results of Dr. 
Brinton’s studies has been the clearing away of much of this debris 
from among the American traditions, by doing which he has over- 
turned a host of historical speculations which have been based upon 
them. He has shown, conclusively, we think, that the sources and 
the history of mythology on this continent have been the same as 
among the more cultured races of the Old World. Among the 
Aztecs, Peruvians, and Algonkins are found nature-myths—stories 
of the winds, of the thunderstorm, and of the ceaseless conflict be- 
tween light and darkness—surprisingly similar to those told by the 
Greeks, Hindus and Persians; and here as there the personified 
agent has in many cases become so completely humanized as readily 
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to pass unsuspected as a veritable historical personage. Such person- 
ages are Quetzalcoatl, the famous high-priest of Cholula; Votan, 
the traditionary founder of Palenque; and the Algonkin Michabo 
(the Hiawatha of Longfellow’s poem), traditions respecting whom 
have been thought to point to early visits of Europeans to this 
country; but who, it can hardly be questioned in the light of compar- 
ative mythology, are as purely mythic as the king Odin of the later 
Norse legends, or as King Minos of Crete. 

The symbolism of the Red Race, again, is often identical with 
that of the Old World races, showing how obvious and natural are 
the comparisons or the figures of speech out of which it arose. Thus 
the winds and the clouds figure in its mythology as birds, and in the 
Thunder Bird of the Dakotas and Chippeweyans we have the Ravens 
of Odin as well as the immense Rokh of Persian story ; Unktahe, the 
Dakota god of the waters, under the form of a fish, reminds us of 
the Phoenician Dagon and the Babylonian Oannes; the lightning 
appears under the same serpent symbol with which we are familiar 
in the dragons of classic legends ; and finally there is the symbol of 
the cross, that so mystified the Spanish discoverers of Yucatan, 
which Dr. Brinton has very plausibly explained to represent the four 
cardinal points of the heavens. 

We purposely refrain in this place from speaking of Dr. Brinton’s 
work except in general terms, since criticism within the limits of a 
simple notice could not fail to be unjust. That his explanation of 
the myths is in the main sound, is, we believe, the verdict of all who 
are competent to pass judgment. That he should be successful at 
every point was not to be expected. But he has at least cleared the 
ground and prepared the way in this field, not merely, we trust, for 
other students, but for further investigations by himself. 


THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT—Its SOURCE AND Aim: A Contribution to 
the Science and Philosophy of Religion. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
A. M., M. D., Member of the American Philosophical Society, 
etc.; author of ‘The Myths of the New World,” etc. Large 
12mM0, 331 pp., $2.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. 


This book, issued simultaneously with the second edition of ‘*The 
Myths of the New World,” is a sort of philosophical summary of 
the results of the author’s studies among myths and religious creeds. 
The earlier work is devoted to an inquiry into the origin and mode 
of growth of the symbols and concrete notions which form the en- 
velope of religion; the present volume deals with the more difficult 
problem of the source and warrant of the religious sentiment itself. 
The main questions which the author sets before him are these: 
‘*What led men to imagine gods at all? What still prompts en- 
lightened nations to worship? Is prayer of any avail, or of none? 
Is faith the last ground of adoration, or is reason? Is religion a 
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transient phase of development, or is it the chief end of man? 
What is its warrant of continuance? If it overlive this day of 
crumbling theologies, whence will come its reprieve ?”’ Satisfactory 
answers to these inquiries can be given, Dr. Brinton thinks, ‘only 
by an inductive study of religions, supported by a sound psycholo- 
gy, and conducted in a spirit which acknowledges as possibly right- 
ful the reverence which every system claims.’’ The prevailing psy- 
chology of to-day, represented by such men as Hamilton, Hegel 
and Spencer, is disposed to regard the sphere of religion as outside 
the domain of reason; its object as unknowable, and only to be 
apprehended through faith. Dr. Brinton, however, is more confi- 
dent in the powers of the human mind. He believes that through 
a study of the Laws of Mind—the Formal Laws of Thought, as dis- 
tinct from Applied Logic—a solution is possible; and, since this is 
his fundamental position, he has devoted a considerable space to 
the strengthening and elucidating of it. Another point wherein he 
departs from the prevailing philosophy, is in regarding the religious 
sentiment as something more than a mere affair of the emotions. 
“Tf,” he says, ‘‘we dispassionately analyze any religions whatever, 
paying less attention to what its professed teachers say it is, than to 
what the mass of its votaries believe it to be, we shall see that every 
form of adoration unconsciously assumes certain premises in reason, 
which give impulse and character to its emotional and active mani- 
festations.”’ 

Other matters discussed in the book are ‘‘The Prayer and its 
Answer,” ‘*The Myth and Mythical Cycles,” ‘* The Cult—its Sym- 
bols and Rites,’”’ ‘‘ The Momenta of Religious Thought.”’ Dr. Brin- 
ton writes with the clear and forcible style of one who has studied 
his subject thoroughly, and whose thoughts are well defined in his 
own mind. Yet, as his subject at its simplest calls for the most per- 
sistent exercise of thought, his book is not one which indolent thinkers 
will care to read. 


THE journal of the Royal Museum of Instruction and Education, 
published in Rome, in its issue of April 15, 1875, says, ‘‘ The PENN 
MontTnty, of Philadelphia, contains articles on literature, science, 
art and politics, worth the studious attention of all persons of culture. 
Education, although not mentioned on the title page, is largely dis- 
cussed in all that bears upon its advantages in America—under vari- 
ous headings—Reforms and Reformers in Education, National Edu- 
cation, Industrial Education, School Hygiene and that of the Eyes 
of Scholars—all have been fully and ably discussed in its pages. 
Lately it gave a notice of this journal, and urged editors and authors 
not to neglect any opportunity of making known in Europe the con- 
dition of American schools, and of calling attention to all publica- 
tions onthe subject. We trust that this call will be heard and 
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heeded.”” The same number contains the official publication of 
recent Italian legislation on the subject of technical schools, an ac- 
count of the wall maps for schools, of apparatus for showing the 
movements of the celestial bodies, and of tables illustrating natural 
history. A very able abstract is also given of the work of the com- 
mission on the reform of normal schools. Then follows an article 
on kindergartens, and after this full statistics from official sources, of 
the number of pupils and teachers, and of the moneys expended in 
the public schools of Italy. There are bibliographical notices of 
recent publications relating to school work of various kinds, showing 
great activity among Italian writers in all matters that bear upon 
pedagogy. A long list of the additions to the Library of the Italian 
‘Teachers’ Institute,’ shows that its work is appreciated by very 
intelligent and generous people of all countries. 


Davautt’s Mitts. By Charles Henry Jones. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott & Co. 1876. 

Mr. Jones has written a society novel, by which we mean one 
not dedicated to a great hero or heroine, nor to marked and curious 
studies of character, but to the daily life of good men and good 
women, tattling gossips, purse-proud manufacturers, unscrupulous 
lawyers and club men, all of whom we are constantly summoned to 
meet by the square, heavy envelopes that come through the winter 
to those who have wedding-garments. But these familiar characters 
are all well drawn, and their conduct and motives portrayed by a 
close observer; and though there is a murder and a sudden death, 
the story contains no dreadful secrets, no great crosses, no lepers, 
nothing borrowed from the robing-room whose properties make 
either the truly grand or the ridiculously sensational. The novel is 
without a hero, and from the postscript, in lieu of a preface, we learn 
that the author had in mind to portray the very marked contrast 
between the lives of men starting from the same goal and running 
in the same race. He gives us on the one hand Archibald Davault, 
the owner of the mills, and Braxton Daw, his manager. Both rising 
from the lowest obscurity, the former into a millionaire, subsidizing 
respectability with terrapin, Rhine wine and charities; and the lat- 
ter into the brave, upright, fearless manager, eager to rise with his 
class, yet who enriches his employer without profit to himself, and 
is shot down in his faithful service by a good-for-nothing striker. 
Then the second comparison—we regret that it savors so of the 
church militant—is between a severe, dried-up but conscientious old 
low-churchman, and a young, enthusiastic divine, a little addicted to 
candles, who compete together for the control and instruction of the 
poor around Davault’s Mills; and we are shown a moral too univer- 
sal to be as vivid as the other, that industry, enthusiasm and cour- 
age are as necessary in the conversion of souls as in any other work. 
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Then there are several very natural love affairs, which threaten 
disaster, because one side does not recognize the mysterious 
passion until the other side has stopped looking for it in despair. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is that which 
recounts how the man who has money, but not worth, loses what 
he has. Laban Flade, an attorney of a very low order of morals 
and a high one of sharpness, discovered that Mr. Davault de- 
rived his title to the mills from the son of his late partner, upon 
whom the title to the mill property and his father’s share of the busi- 
ness descended many years ago, and that he was not quite of age 
when he made the deed; so that Mr. Davault had not a legal title 
to the splendid improvements which he had since built up and 
developed. The rich man would hear of no overtures from the cun- 
ning attorney who was willing to keep the flaw a secret for a price, 
nor after his death from his ragged client, to whom he had himself 
imparted, in the execution of what he considered a bold and exquisite 
stroke of tact, the knowledge which would have died with Flade ; but 
branded the whole matter as a conspiracy, and went boldly into 
court, where unfortunately the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff. 
Mr. Davault, prostrated by this unexpected reverse, would have 
been utterly ruined if the young clergyman had not induced the 
plaintiff, who was one of his parishioners, to agree that he would 
credit Mr. Davault with the original purchase money and the amount 
of the encumbrances on the property paid off by him without interest, 
and confirm the titles given by Mr. Davault to such of his operatives 
as had settled on the mill property, and take the whole thing as it 
stood, without a word said about mesne profits. Now the com- 
position of any business difference by a clergyman is prima facie 
bad, and if we did not know that the divine in this case had no less a 
counsel than the author, and that the question presented is by no 
means settled by precedents, we should have said that the law would 
have got for Mr. Davault quite as much as the gospel did, and no 
favor done. 

Again and again throughout the story Mr. Jones has struck off to 
a nicety the ill-natured gossip about young people, who, it is sup- 
posed, are or ought to be interested in each other; the effrontery 
with which women break off conversation which threatens to be dis- 
agreeable ;—and if any one would like to see what he knows about 
wedding-breakfasts, let him read page 372. 

‘**Almost every man became a waiter, either for himself or for 
some lady under his charge, and the assault was made almost simul- 
taneously upon almost every dish on the table ; an artillery of wine- 
corks ; a rattling of plates; the cry of the assailants—distinctly 
audible above all—for knives, and forks, and spoons, or other 
weapons of attack; coats well besmeared with cream, and wine, and 
sugar; the crowd thronging and jostling each other and the ser- 

vants in the spirited struggle after booty; and the scorching glare of 
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the gas-light falling down over all, together made up a scene of the 
wildest disorder and confusion. And then there was a bearing 
about of dishes and wine-glasses to and fro, dripping and splashing, 
through the crowd ; and a mopping and brushing with pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and a cheerfulness and good humor withal; and nothing 
remained of Mr. Davault’s sumptuous and beautiful supper-table but 
a nasty, smeared ruin, with traces to be found of it here and there 
on the mantels and pedestals, and in the niches throughout the 
house, disfiguring the bronzes and-statuary—a desecration, with the 
trophies of Bacchus, of the temple of art.”’ 

Of so excellent and simple a narrative of the life all of us under- 
stand and move in, we should willingly take leave without an unkind 
word, if a high sense of duty did not compel us to say that next to 
the expression ‘‘gentleman friend,” the most intolerable in the world 
is ‘‘lady friend,’’ to be found on p. 140, and to hope that in his 
next edition the author will cull out from what is everywhere marked 
by good taste and propriety, this social shibboleth. 


THE PROTECTION OF MajoriTigs; or Considerations relating to 
Electoral Reform, with other papers. By Josiah Phillips Quincy. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1876. 

The paper which gives the title to this little volume, is a fanciful 
protest against the confessed evils of the existing system of caucus 
government. A journalist, a merchant, a senator and a minister 
take part in a colloquy, in which all are agreed that the existence of 
the little body of compact politicians who manage us and our votés, 
is a barrier to any real reform. The proposal is to give the honest- 
minded men, who are claimed to be largely the majority, an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in the nomination of candidates, as well as in 
their election. The method by which this is to be done is by secur- 
ing for nominations the recognition of law and the supervision of 
public officers. Various draughts of laws to reach this end have 
been submitted to party conventions and legislatures in several States, 
and a statute in Ohio points out a way in which the political parties 
can thus invoke and secure the solemn interposition of oaths duly 
administered and penalties prescribed for their violation. Of all 
these efforts Mr. Quincy is profoundly ignorant, and proposes that 
nominations be made by signed ballots, and that the state issue a 
journal to be called the Local Nominator, in which candidates shall 
be proposed and nominated, and their merits discussed in print in- 
stead of on the stump. The scheme is not very thorough-going or 
far-reaching; but it serves to enable the author through his several 
speakers, who have a wonderful uniformity of voice and sentiment, to 
urge the objections that are but too numerous and potent, against the 
existing abuses. Whether his remedy be effective or not, or his 
method of advertising it very apt and attractive, all the same we are 
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thankful to every man who gives time and thought to the solution of 
the problems which are or ought to be vexing the souls of all good 
men and true. The virtue of the state is being sapped and the 
honor and faith of the country are fast disappearing, and yet the 
mass of our people are honest and truthful; but instead of being 
properly represented in the government and duly influencing it, the 
business of the nation and of every state and municipal body is 
handed over to professional politicians who represent no constitu- 
ency, and keep themselves in power and place only by making a 
business of local politics and outwitting the real voters, who really 
want honest representatives, and are unable to guess why they are 
never able to make their will law through the ballot-box. Mr. 
Quincy’s plan, like his arguments in support of it, is not nearly 
thorough-going or far-reaching enough ; and until he stirs himself to 
a livelier faith in his own scheme, he will hardly make his protest heard 
or heeded. The other papers discuss higher education, town 
libraries, the abuse of reading, and under the title of the Better 
Samaritan, that abuse of charity which makes ostentatious gifts in- 
stead of really wise and well-directed public benefactions. The 
author speaks with real earnestness and well considered purpose, so 
that his little volume is full of thoughtful and useful suggestions. 





THE SCHUYLKILL. A Centennial Poem. By M. K. C. Philadelphia: 

John A. Haddock. [Porter and Coates.] 

If the only requisite of a poet was a lively imagination, the author 
of this little book would certainly take a very high rank indeed, as 
can be readily shown by one or two extracts; thus, on page 7, we 
find : 


‘‘The passing barge and pilot boat 
Gondolas gay of Venice float, 


x x x x * 


‘‘The gouty bridge, moss-grown and gray 
Becomes the ancient covered way 
To feudal castle, grim and hoar, 
Of which in Marmion I had read, 
The print-works on the farther shore 
For castle serving happy stead.” 


We have seen gondolas in Venice, and castles in other parts of 
Europe ; but it had never occurred to us to see a likeness between 
these and the craft one meets on the Schuylkill, or the rows of in- 
tensely ugly factories which in some places line its banks. We sup- 
pose the author’s superior abilities in this respect might be expressed 
by the old saw, ‘‘ All his geese are swans,” or, as he himself poeti- 
cally phrases it— 
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‘A flock of geese sail softly by, 
Which, viewing with expanding eye, 
Are quick transformed to graceful swans.” 


We had, however, hoped to be able to commend the little volume 
as a good guide-book in rhyme, for the use of our visitors this sum- 
mer; but found towards the end, several times repeated, the dates of 
1580 to 1590, as the time of the settlement of Pennsylvania under 
William Penn; whereas, if we have read history aright, William’s 
grandfather was at that time among the possibilities rather than the 
realities of life. So on the whole we are compelled to say it would 
have been better if the modesty expressed in the opening lines had 
been sufficiently strong to have kept the author altogether from 
‘*assuming the poet’s daring role.” 
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